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ABSTRACT 

Recommendations of prestigious organizations 
concerned with secondary education are brought together in this 
booklet intended for persons interested in secondary education, those 
concerned with the problems of the schools, and others involved with 
youth in seeking solutions to school- related problems. James B. 
Conant«s "The American High School Today" and five new reports are 
considered. An effort has been made to; analyze the six reports; 
summarize and compare their recommendations, shoving similarities as 
well as differences; evaluate their recommendations; and generate new 
ideas for secondary education. The final section is a critique of the 
recommendations and a synthesis of the whole. (Author/fiLF) 
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Foreword 



Persons iiittnestetl in sccondmy education, those concerned 
with the problems of the st!u)ols, and others involved with youth 
in s('(>king solutions to stlu ol-ivlated problems, should find in this 
hnnklet far more than a eollection of reconnnendation.s to educators. 
It is a useful document, not only because if brings together the 
roconinicndations of prestigious < rganizations concerned with sec- 
ondary education, but also because of Gordon Cawelti's critique of 
3 tiw reconunendations and synthesis of the whole. 

It is interesting to note tliat all of these sets of recommenda- 
tions were sulinntted to the public witlnii the span of a year, 
centering around 1973. This very fact reveals the climate of concern 
surrounding secondar\' education today. 

James B. Conant's The American High School Todaij is placed 
in its proper historical pers[)ective in tlie introduction. Those of ns 
who were around win n Couant made his analysis of the nation's 
high schools now realize Oiat his reconunendations were modest. 
School hoard members, superin.endeuts. and high .sc!u)ol principals 
listened respectfully to him because Conant him.sclf i., a distin- 
guished and notable peru4)u whose judgments are respected. Schools 
of the 1960's that were not uieetiug Conant's suggestions utilized 
his report to try to bring their staff and program "up to standart\" 

N't'w dimensions eni r into the five curren.'' sets of reconunenda- 
tions. These express awareness of tlie di.'isatisfactioii.'. of significant 
numliers of students with their high .scIk.oIs whether conununicated 
through apathy or uctivism. The public, as well as students, is 
concerned but generally from a different vi< wp ):nt. Crisis writings 
by popular authors, tleoiauds for accountability by t.ixpavers, and 
expressions of dissatisfaction with .school.^ in geneial and with high 

vii 
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schools ill paiticular provicicd inspiration for these sets of recom- 
;nciiUations. 

Wortiiy of note is the point that, although severe criticisms 
were leveled against the national cnrriculttni projects of the 1960*s 
for their "scholar" orientation and for the lack of participation in 
planning by teachers, students, parents, and school administrators, 
these recent panels ar.d commissions also were made up largely 
of nonpractitioners. F(;r the most part, teachers, students, and other 
immediate par»'icipants in the schools were omitted; however, at 
least one commission ( the National Commission on the Reform of 
Secondary Education) made a serious effort to involve the grass- 
roots participants in surveys and discussions to solicit their ideas. 
The colK?cted reconnnendations bring to our attentioii the need for 
a sense of conununity-a luiitcd effort toward concerns for secondary 
education. 

Cawelti's criti(iue delineates very well the virtual ab.sence of 
substantive curricular recommendations by the various panels, pnd 
notes the insufficient emphasis on the affective realm-the feelings 
and views of students. 

Also, regardless of inunediate problems, we must think of 
tomorrow, of what lies in the future. Futures research has brought to 
our attention the critical nature of curriculum decis'on making and 
the need for educators to give attention to our diminishing natural 
resources, overpopulation and starvation, a global view, and valu^ 
clarificaViDn. Studies of the challenges of a postindustrial society 
which e iiphasi/es hunumeness and service seem appropriate if the 
developed nations are tr move forward into a person-centered 
.society and a> the same time share expertise with underdeveloped 
nations so that they too can progress toward a .society in which 
.starvation and suffering are not a way of life. 

Our challenge as curriculum workers is great. Let us not shirk 
bv relying on simplistic solutions such as th»' dropping of com- 
pulsory education. We must remind ourselve., that undeveloped 
countries have i.^'ver had compulsory education: Miat education for 
all is one of the elAaracteristics of an advance ' .society. Our chal- 
lenge is tt) make t-ducation more relevant, humane, motivating, and, 
in some localities, more .safe. Let us tiot retrea' from our ideal of 
universal education but find new ways to plan learning environ- 
ments in which choices are available, not only for our youth but 
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for people of all ajies. One tliint; is certain: we are li\ ing in a period 
of ch'^llenge and clianije in secondary ^''dtication. Tlie recommenda- 
tions 1.1 this hook](*t innst he serionsly considered and acted upon, 
but even inort? As dtMnanded of us. Therein lies our challenge as 
educators and curricuhun workers. 



Clknys G. Unhvh 
President. 1974-75 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
August 1974 



1. Introduction 



Almost 15 years luive passed since james B. Conant issued his 
analysis of the nation\s higli sch-^ols, with recommendations for their 
iniprovenieut,* His report on <>econdary education, sponsored by 
the Ou'negie Fotnidation, generated much interest among school 
people and citizens alike. 

Since that time there has been apparent inactivity in diis field 
until a!)0ut 1973. In that year no less than a half dozen major reports 
were published, advocating .substantial changes in the way American 
schools ser\ e this age group. This ASCD booklet reviews the major 
recommendations of tliese six reports and affords a curriculum 
critique of their findings. 

Conant's report was characlerized as basically conservative. 
Nevertheless, many of us who were Ijigh school principals at the 
time can recall studiously reporting to our boards of education on 
what we were or were not doing in the light of his suggestions. His 
book. The Americau //i^/i Sclwol Totlatj, was the **prestigious 
educator rt^port" approach to ctnTiculum making, 

If Conant reconuneiided that college-]u)und students have so 
many years of foreign language instruction, high schools often re- 
sponded accordingly. He strongly affirmed America s belief in the 
vomprehensivo high school, thinking, perhaps naively, that if stu- 
dents from differing social classes got together for a course in 
Problems of l)emo<»racy, it would l)e instructive for all in seeking 
better understandings and relationships. 

Like the nuich earlier Flexner report in medicine and medical 
education, tlie Conant report had great influence, but it was prob- 

^ J.uius H. (!(Miant. The Aitu rUufi High School Today. New York; 
Nicdravv IIill li(Jok ClompanN , 
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Z VITALIZING THE HlGIi SCHOOL 

ahlv the last such iiulividual study that will have so decided an 
eff^'c•t on school practice. Although it is likely that the curriculum 
will never again be so greatl\' influenced by the report of a presti- 
gious educator, the six reports from influential foundations and 
organizations that are reported herein well may set some major new 
disections for the high schools. 

America's high sc1kk)1s are now graduating something like 
80 percent of youngsters of secondary school age. Since so manv 
young people are attending high school, why do these institutions 
need to he changed? What are tiie symptoms tiiat indi.-^te that 
the sciiools need to hv reformed? The six major reports tha!- are 
described herein have recurring observations which are pertinent 
to these questions. 

1. The high holding power at present has nnide schooling the 
way of lif for 14-17 year olds— it is much more socially undesirable 
not to attend high school than it was at the turn of the century. 

2. Society thus jjrovides a period of prolonged adolescence 
during which, it is contended, voutiis have little real involvement in 
worthwhile tasks through wliich they can develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

3. Age segregation is a dominant pattern in our graded 
schools, tiius denying high school youths interaction with younger 
or older persons. 

4. The role of the home is less ijifluential in helping voung 
people move from .schooling to vork, and .schools, it is contended, 
are doing nuich less than they siiould in combating unemployment 
and imderemplovment. 

5. Students mature much earlier now than two or three 
decades ago but the curricuhim has not yet recognized this; we 
underemphasi/e what young people can and sliould handle 
academically. 

6. Schools have become increasingly impotent in reaching 
young people with formal instruction because of the pov er of com- 
peting influences such as the electronic media, travel, peer group 
influence, and work experiences. 

er|c 1 ^ 



INTHODUCTION 3 

Altlioiigli tlie sixties saw widespread revolt against tlie noi;- 
responsiveness of liigli schools and colleges, campus life today is 
ostensibly more serene. There is some tendency among young 
people to stfk self-fulfillment within the economic system rather 
than outside it— to tolerate a boring job so you can do the things 
you milhj like to do.' 

There is little ([uestion about the extent of boredom in many of 
todays high scliools. A comparison of student attitudes toward 
either innovative or traditional high schools supports this charge.'* 
A sampling of seniors* views in both settings showed few differences. 
When asked how they felt a!)out going to school each day, about a 
fifth of the seniors said that they **. , . very often dreaded the prospect 
of going to school each da\/' or "always disliked having to go to 
school." Moreoxer, half or more of the students in both innovative 
and traditional high schools were either indifferent or negative about 
the school environment, with boys significantly more dissatisfied 
than girls. 

Throughout these reports one finds much concern for transition 
to the work world with experiential learning and work-study reconir 
mended. Ou this issue, there ar ;* some conflicting data. While such 
programs are repeatedly recommended, one study ^ which provided 
information from a cjuestionnaire .sampling of 16,409 high school 
seniors in 1972 showed slightly o\ev three-fourths of them already 
working in paid or unpaid jobs. 

High school enrollments are declining and will continue to do 
so for the next several years. This phenomenon fs new for most 
.schools. Some contend that American schools have always been 
coping with growth and enrollment (quantities rather than with 
([uality of program. Perhaps this decline will provide an opportunity 
to shift tlie focus. Schools may now hv staffed with older and more 
experienced teachers thus necessitating more creative and supportive 
staff development programs. 

- Daiiii-' Yutikt»I<nic'h. "Clhaiiijiiig Youth Wiluos in the 70s." Now York: 
JDH :]yd Fuii'.l, 1974. 

•Kionlon (.'awrlti. *"rii(» Kffwtivriioss ot huiovalion." Safions Schools 
7i) i4): 56-74; .April 1967. 

* W'illiiiin H. K(»tti*rs. A Capsulr Description of High School Seniors'- 
liasc Year Siirvetj. \\'ashitii;toti. !).(!. ; Superiiitciuloiit ot Documents, U.S. 
(JoviTuiiuMit I'riutint; OfK(r» 1974. p. 6. 
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4 VITALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 

In this booklet an dfort has hvvu made to: analyze the six 
reports; sunnnari/e and eoinpare the reeonnnendations, showing 
similarities as well as differenees; evaluate the reeonnnendations; 
and generate new ideas for secondarv education, including research 
and curricuhnn. 



2 Youth: Transition to Adulthood 



Tlie report, Youth: Transition to Adulthood,^ was prepared by 
the Panel on Yoiitli of tlie President's Science Advisory Committee. 
Need for tlie study grew out of the Committee's concern for strength- 
ening the role played by the schools and other institutions in assist- 
ing youth's transition from adolescence to adulthood. Under the 
chairmanship of Professor James Coleman, the ten member panel 
met for a year to analyze the issue. 

The panel members included a variety of scholars in such fields 
as history, socioloj^y, economics, and education. Their report was 
published in June 1973. Presumably the recommendations of the 
study are under consideration by various governmental and educa- 
tional institutions whose programs would be affected. 

This provocative report, in the opinion of this reviewer, de- 
\elops a nuich more thorough rationale for its recommendations 
than do other studies reviewed in this booklet. The Coleman report 
aims at experinuMitation in several ways for the express puqoose of 
altering social policy as it affects the transition from youth to adidt- 
hood, particularly to the work workl It reflects the federal govern- 
nH'nt\s ^concern for the broad (juestion of how our society and its 
institutions serve young people in their difficult transition to the 
world of work. 

The Panel's Analyses 

A central iss!ie guiding the work of the panel members is 
stated early in the report: 

* Youth: TratiMtUyn to Adulthood Report of the Panel on Youth of the 
Pivsitleiit's Sc ience Advisory C'omniittee. Washiiigtt.n, D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, l".S. (iosenunenl l^rinling Office, 1973. 190 pp. 
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Our basic pri»tiiist» is that t\\v school systiMu. as now consliltitcd, 
oftVrs ati tiu()!iiplt»ti» rontcxt for thc» accomplishment of many important 
facets of maturation/"* 

The panel observes that onr society has passed through two 
phast\s in treating its youth. In the work phase, yonnj; people were 
put to work as (juickly as possible anil now, in the schooling phase, 
the^ kept in school as long as possible aiul thus out of economic 
proUuc jvily, 

T le panel proposes changi\s in schooling and work patterns 
which will give persons in the 1 1-24 year old age bracket UHMsured 
responsibility allecting olhtM* people. Demographic data are pre- 
sented showing that in 1973, the ratio of population aged 14-24 wa.s 
appro\inuitel\' 46 percent of the 23-64 year olds, or just over 4'\ mil- 
lion persons. 

Afje Scf^rvf^^ation: Several changes in society brought on by 
iiul i^triali/ation are discussed. One of these is the age segregation 
which has luTonie the dominant form of organization in schools, 
in contrast to the* one room sehoolhonse containing at least eight 
gratles, childri*n today stay with their own age group for mo.st of 
th(M'r scho?>hng. The panel nuMubers contend that there is consid- 
erable benefit to age int(*gration within the school, and certainly 
t\\v\ ft*el that yoinig people need more extensive contact witli adults. 

In the industrial ag(\ yoimg people have had decreasing oppor- 
tunilies to learn a vocation IVom tluMr parents. The panel members 
feeh therefort\ that our institutions should be restructured to restore 
this i^u'lier custom. 

Li'<iul Status and lU^^hts of Youth: The panels report affords 
an iAc(*llent r(*view of the changing status of youtii from early child 
labor laws to the 27th Amendment, which granted 18 year olds the 
right to \ote. Although the rights of children have periodically been 
articidated by prestigious groups, only recently have these rights 
conu» to be witK^lv recognized and respected. The demands for 
application of thu* process in schools, howeviM', followed very closely 
behind the T.S. Supreme ('ourt decisions of the sixties. 

Although many school districts have not yet been challenged, 
it has clearly been established that protection under the Constitution 
and Hill of Rights does not stop at the .scboolhouse door. In many 
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schools this has had a major iiupai't on how th(*v an* adininistiM'i^d. 
AihitraiN slaiiihmls iii\ok<Hl vagiic^lx iiikIim* um in Ion) jHirrnfis clor- 
Iriiir. applying to such arras as clothing, hair, iirvvspapcMs, and 
iionparticipation in adtninistrati\r and currunhnn nuittrrs havo 
tallrn in nian\ schools. I*'nrth(»r. sonic persons srriousK raised 
(jurstioiis ahont iUv constitntionalit) ol ccnnpnlsory attciuhnicv. 

Erononiii' Aspects of Yottth: TUv consideralilc lU'pnidi'iicA ol 
most \onn<4 p(U)plc on thrir tamih(\s is noted, inrthrr (Miiphasi/iiii{ 
the hmy dehiv enrriMil sehoolini; [latlerns present to vonths. This 
means that, lor many vonlhs, iniieh ol scl»t)()linn is simply an abstrac- 
tion. K\en those who clo iincl part-time work nsnally have only 
limited op[)orlnnities to learn \v\\ naicli about a prospivtive 
vocation. 

This paiK^I r(»ports its \ie\\ that soim^ pi»opIe are responsixe 
toslnltin^^ job opportunity patterns as they make their own career 
choices. It is an incentive lor them to piirsne a particular carei»r 
when llu»\ are assm'ed there will be a ch»mand lor ihvu} npon 
i^rachiation trom hii^h school ov college. 

In tin* iinmediati* intiire. it is proji cti^d that there will continue 
to be an increasi* in the nnmber ol coiieijc* uradoates whili* thiM'e is 
little assnrance that a siilficient ((uantit; ol prolessional jobs tor such 
graduates will e\ist. The ledc^ral «jo\» rniiuMit's ri^coi^nition ol this 
lact lias been evident ri^ciMitly as olfici ds raisi* (pii»stions about con- 
timieil letlt^ial support of tiMcher traiMing institutions that aii* pro- 
duciiin an oMMsiipply ol teacliers in irumy fii^lds. 

(Itani^^ini:^ Yotiu^^ People and Thei Culture: Tht» I'i'porl anal\ /vs 
the substantial diib'iiMices in ratios ol t latnration within ai^e groups 
and })et\\rrn s«'\rs. and the <4iMUMal trend downward (about four 
months per ilecade ' in the a^i» at w bid piibert\ bei;ins. Thi» impact 
ol these dilli*rences is otteii not well recot;ni/ed b\ teachiMs insular 
as their expivtations ot \outh are eoni tMned. 

The \onth culture is lAaiuined in Umius ut tliret* characti*ristics 
aht)ut which t)ue can ^euerali/(^ .A tiistiuctiou is made bi^tween 
"adolescents" and "Mnith" with the laMer reterrimj to a transition 
sta^e h'aditej; to adulthood and inchuhn^ the post hi^h school ai^e 
piM'iod. 

()iu» ol the characteristics described is "inward lookinnut^ss" or 
that temleiK \ to identii\ w ith and learn trom peer i;rou[js to a much 
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Unatn (Alnit th.iti in earlier tiinrs. Hicre is a Mibstanlial yoiitli 
iiiarkrt in sni'li ari^s as clotlirs, rtitn tainnHnit, politics, and nuisic. 
it is intrr(vstin<4 to note* tin* impact yonths tastes have had on older 
ijrnriations with regard to these trends. 

A seconti element ( haraettM'i/ini; yonth enhnre is described as 
tl)e "psyehie attachment" oJ yonth to their peer ijronp. The panel 
Mi.U.iiests that earher patterns ol "i^oinn steaily'' are lieini; replaced 
hy a pattern oi closeness anions a small i;roup of iriends and that 
the ilnin enltnre max have enconraijed this. The connnnnal t?ronp 
nias ha\e luvome the enieri(ini; pattern in which close psychic 
attachnu^nt is proxiih d. 

Tlie thin! I lenient described is a "press toward antonoiny'* and 
is <'\eni[)lifieil by \onlb s respect h)r thos(» who snccessFnIly cliaHcMigc 
adidls. The ap[UMl of jannvs l)(»an and other anti-heroes is based on 
this elemiMit. Other factors discnssed inclnde the impact of modern 
connnnnications technology on society, the concern of the young 
ior th(* nnderiloij, ami xonths int(*r(*st in change, 

All ot these elements are accnrate descriptions of youth al* 
thontrji their distaste h)r Ilohh n ()anlli(Jd\s **phony ' people is a 
sii;nitieant omission, (.oleinan s 1U()() study of youth culture in high 
school relers to this briefly, but one suspects that maiiy o^ the values 
held b\ ytmlhs of that ilay an* nmch diilerent in the same age 
group now. 

Summary of Recommendations 

i'la* h>llowin(4 represents a summary auti abstraction of the* 
major nvonmu lulalious w hich conchuK* the r(*port. So that the 
reaih r can examinr* tin* report in its entirety, page numbers refening 
tt) llu» original rejMirt ari» inserted. 

I. SjHrializcil lli^ih Srhtn^ls auil I'rev Choice (pp. 152-54): In 
a rrsersiil t>f flrnunit s huneil support of the comprehensive high 
seluMj} in U)54» the |)auel bi»lii»\es yonth will sometimes be better 
serxed b\ the elcMr mission of s[u»ciali/ed high schools. These 
speeiali/atitms nnuhl iui*hule such areas as science, performing arts, 
hmuanistie studies, mlustrial ariMs such as printing and pid)hshing, 
and mt'dical serNi( (*s. ObN iousK this has more application to urban 
art-as m' other multii)h» high school tUstricts. The alteruatix e scluml 
concept is a poweriul idea well uud(*r way in uum\' connnnnities and 
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is (liHiiMilt to oppose* s'wwv it proinottvs divtTsity and yvl ivtaius 
tiailitu>nal (*U(Kation ior partMits and stndcnis who di\siiv it. 

2, School Si:<' /o l-ifi); This ivconnncMidation iniphos that 
youth s nrnls nnjuht well hv hvttvv mvt if hii^h sdiools wwr prr- 
niittinl to hv no lar«;n- than 51M) students. Aigunjcnts advanced for 
smaller sehools inehide redneed a^e set^rej^ation, less teacher spi»- 
eiali/ation, and injproved interpersonal relations between faculty 
and students. The possihilities h)r acconjplishini; this include the 
school-withi.i-a-school organization or dual nieinherslup in large 
auU small schoi)ls where necessarv. 

'i. Role Divirsiti/ for Youths in School (;). I5fi): A particular 
emphasis luTe is for stndiMJts to have the opportunity for tutoring 
younger pupils in the school thus affording a break from the age* 
segregation that the report ciitici/es. A lielpiug relationship to 
others encourages in vouths a feeling that others are indeed do- 
pendent upon them. Tutoring has been extremely successful in 
man\ schools and nu^t report that a tutors conceptual understand- 
ing is improved in addition to that of the younger child being taught. 

•I. The School as A^ent for the Voiaig (/)/). 156-57): This rec- 
ommendation would havi* school personnel deploying students out 
to other counnnnity institutions for certain learning purposes. School 
functions should he reduced to more acadcnn'c ones. Examples of 
this might include (expansion of cooperative education or work-studv 
programs and inv olvement of youth in public service activities. This 
is sometimes referred to as "action learning" and is now being widel\ 
advocated. 

5. Work-Stmhj Profirums (pp. 157'fi()): The panel contends 
that 4'ven college-hound students would not suffer if thev attend 
school for half days only. It is reconunended that schools ivxperiment 
with plans of Iialf-day school and half-day work patterns and with 
plans in wliich shidiMits leave school and work full days for a period 
of time and ihvu return to school. 

6. Work Orifanizations That Incorporate Youth (pp. WO-fiV: 
rhis rt^coiuiueiidatiou would in lucl youth into industries or agencies 
that would design U^uiung roles for them. This would lurome a 
responsibility of business and agenci<\s but thev would need to 
receive public financial support with tlu* following reasoning given: 
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iMir a fiiH! h) lairy out pulilir rdncatinnal ftMHtinns luvcssjirily 
itu rrasrs its i nsts aiul niakrs tin* (inn niitKoniprtitivt' in thv iiuuki-t \vlu*iv 
its pnuliuts III' M-rviirs arc sciUl * 

linplitil in that sUitcnirnl is tin* panels lu'Iict that sdv.o1s arc 
ti> hviiv thf nisls nt training workers for incbistry. This social pohcv 
issnr wilt he iltscnssril hitrr in the* critiijnc*. 

T. Yitfith (Uinimuuitirs and (h'^ainzatious ipp, lfi:hfif}): Mcv- 
onnnrndations in this an a propose* (vstahhshnu*nt ol nonrrsidnitial 
inslilnlions h)r \onth that are lari^rK srll-nostMiiCHl anil which locus 
o!i t ointnniiitv srrvire. Si lioc)! Irarnini; woiiUl hv a secondary j^oal. 
(iovrrnnu nt snp[)ort is cnu)Mra^(*d for adnit sponsored yonth or^a* 
ni/alions whose aetivities are directed toward public service. It 
shoidd a^ain he eniphasi/ed that the* panel env isiontal th(*ni as social 
experiments and thi* re[)ort contains sptrific sul;^cst^ons (or cvalu* 
ini; trial eHorls. 

S. lU'movinii liairins to YiuUh Emploijmnit Opportunities 
{})}), IfHi'tiS}: The essenee ol these proposals wonld he to review at 
the federal and state lev els ocenpational restrictions and U\^al con- 
straisits whieh enrrentiv eoni[)lieale tlie transition ironi yonth to the 
adult work world. (!hiltl labor laws, compulsory attendance laws, 
and (Uher administrative* procednrt*s should lu* changed to facilitate 
the transition. A dual mininunn wai;e. one lower for youths than for 
adult workers, is pro[)osed as anotluM' e\p(*riment. 

^J. Vouchers KiU'TI h Tlu' voucher plan is reconunended as 
a wav to eueourai^e vouth to make their own educational d(*cisions 
on selioolin<4 or skill aecpiisition. Sueh a [)lan would pernnt more 
ol an **iu and out ' svsteni than we now have and would, perhaps, 
better eipiali/e <4ov (M umeutal support than the present system which 
diseriminati*s in favor of those attending college. 

10. Ptihlic Srrr/re Oppi>rfuuitirs (pp, !7l'7:i): Tlu» panel rec- 
ommends expansion ol federally funded pubiic service projects such 
as the Peaee (!orps, \'1STA, Joh Oorps. and T(Melier Oorps. These 
programs euneutlv reaeh a very insinnificant unmber of young per- 
sons in the 11-21 year old age brackc^t. The paiu'l reconnnends that 
this rxpaiision should start in areas in which the voinig people 
would l)e m mininnnn conllict with the adult conunimity. 

•WW., p. Uil. 



3. Conti Hy and Disconiinuity 



Most of till' 20 reports proiliiceil In tlif C'ai negio Commission 
on Miglii'r K<liic;itioii, mulcr the cliairmansliip of (ilark Kerr, haw 
tiralt priiiDiily \vitl» Ui^hvr ftlncation. Howi'vc.', Continuitij and 
Oisvontmuitij.^ pnhlislii-il in Anqnst 1973, contains inmiy rccom- 
nuMulations rilatini; to lii^h schools. IncidtMitally, none of t)if 17 
uu'uiIht.s <jf tlu' Commission wore practitioners in public or privatt? 
prt'colleyiate education. Of 14 persons reported ns advisers to tlic 
Commission, one was a principal and one was an associate super- 
intendent in public education. 

Details as to liow tlie Conunission proceeded were not included 
in the part of the rrport ilealing with the schools but considerable 
attention was ijiven tt) research stmlies l)y individnals sncli as 
Coleman or b\ ori^ani/ations such as the American Council on 
Education or Hie American College Testing Program. 

This report reflects a foundation's concern for certain of the 
problems of the high schools. Actually there are implications in the 
report for schools and colleg,.s, boarils of education, state tlepart- 
UKMits of eilncation, and testing agencies. 

The Commission's Analyses 

The Connnission s report truces four major phases in a hundred 
year history of seliool-eoUege relations, with 1940- 1970 as the third 
phase with IS perci-nt of college age youth enrolled in higher educa- 
tion by 1970. Much of the central concern of the report is directed 

' C.',uiii'i;ii- (.■niuii>is>iiiii iJii Iliylu't Kducatioii. Ctmtiimity mid IMtcoih 
tinuittj. Uigh r Education and tlu- Schooiy. New Voik: Ntfi;iii\v-Hill Book 
ComjiiUiv. Atiijiist I'JT.'l. 116 pp. Hcpiintt'd with pi-rmissiciii. CopyiigJu 
C UiT J i»y ihf t.'.uiHijif l"»Hni«lalion for tlii' Atl\ ancrriu'iit of 'IVathiiig. 
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12 VITALIZING mii HIGH SCiHOOL 

to Vhxsv \y { 19T(K2(M?^rV 1. ; wliidi tinu\ it is hoped, there will be 
universal access to higher education. 

Such a goal will he helped l>y the open adinisMons policies, of 
connnunity colleges, new kinds of institutions, and c xpanded forms 
of fniancial aid. The traditions ^f selectivity and competition for 
better students are criticiml. 

TL;* quality of an institution slionld l)e determined l>y what it does 
for the students it (iuolls, ti jt by tlie charaetcristics of its (entering stu* 
d(*nts or b)' the record its gruduati*s. Simph* input or output measures 
are not sufTicient. 1*he test of institutional ^juulity should be the valuo 
added by the ciillege experience itselfr 

Problems of restrictiv(>ness und arbitrary admissions re(|uire- 
ments, encourages by the now widely criticized Carnegie unit, are 
rex'iewetl. The limitations in universal acc;\^s to higher education 
will continue unless liigher education alters many of its traditions. 
Special mention is made of the need for schools to continue and 
improve basic skills progran>s, especially reading and math. 

The serious problem of multiple applications for college eti- 
trance is discussed along with some of the criticism of excessive 
reliance on test scores for adnnssion. The panel members point out 
that without grades, class rankings, or test scores it is not possible 
to prtnlict how well students will do in a particular institution. Their 
language, almost begrudging on tins point, suggests their hearts 
really were not in the "value added** concept of institutional purpose, 

Tlie Connnission s review of the general status of secondary 
education finds tiuit altiiongh achieM'ment levels vary greatly, mass 
education m tlie United States, judged by conventional standards, 
doe^ reasouablv well. Meud)ers of the C(nn::nis;iion, like other 
researchers or analysts, suggest that an important contribution to 
ti)e knowledge high school graduates have comes from contact with 
laniily. and from the press and other media. 

Kvidence is presented verifying that nuich of what is taught 
in the first two years of coUege has already been taught at the 
secondary level. Frofc^ssional associations and local, state, and 
natit)nal organizations are encouraged to work on eliminating such 
overlaps and duplications. 

- Ibid., p. 39. 
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Tlir lailMif of iivIkui sclinol sysh'ins is (UvsnilnHl as tho "mast 
pn»ssiiin"ol situ ational pnihlcms. The report fiiuls tins is csutTially 
trnr in Irrnis ot tlir hask* skills and v^ational edncation. Aitliotigh 
tlivmity in tlir types of seluM^ls to he made available is eticonraj^ed, 
tlu* ecMiqueliensixe high sehuol seents to have the Connnissiuns 
snppint. 

A ver\ hriet ;li^cnssM)n is provided on the content of the i;en 'ral 
c*ilueation comporant of comprehensive high schools. Althongh 
fiasic skills are again em[)hasi/.ed, new topics snggested for general 
ednealion inelnde economics, conipnter sctence. philosophy, psy* 
chologx, ami arl. This is a \ery nnnor and weak part of the report. 

'I he interde]n*ndence of schools and colleges in tfu* proc*nction 
of li»\thof)ks ;nul instrnctionai nmterials is noted. The costs asso- 
( ialed with publication of new materials tend to limit expctimenta- 
(ion in tins area and, in general, the relationship among teachers, 
pnhlishers. local cnrricnhnn connnittees, and nniversity scholars is 
\agne and nncertain. .*\t best this relaticniship does not lend itsi*lf 
til syst(*matic and continnons npdating of materials. 

Some newer edncational [)ractices are reviewed, particniarly 
those 4 nconraging alternative ways of obtaining an edncation or a 
diploniii. .\ plan for a regional consortium of schc^ils and colleges in 
\ew Vork State is d(*scrihed here which proposes to provide connsel- 
ingserx ices and h*arning options ainu'd at the ICxternal High School 
Diphnnj.' The plan wonld aim to nse connnnnity resonrres much 
more u idcly «nid to devise ways of gix ing credit for snch experiences. 

The panel beliex tvs new strnctnres in .Vmerican edncation might 
lielp prt vent sojne of the cnrrent discontinnity and might fnrther 
enconragt* nniversiil access to higher edncation. The idea of "middle 
colli'i^t^s" is pn>pt)Mul which wonld be institiUions providing for 
grades 1 1 through 14. 

\*arions grade consolidation opportunities are suggested, such 
as the > \VAV hacliehu' s degree program and the reduction of the 
I'l \(»ar K'\2 svt^wvuvv of learning down to 12 years. The need for 
eoiihlini; students to more* easily "test (mt of** graduation recjuire- 
meuts \ a proc<'dnre already adopt(*d in Oregon) is mentioned along 

I'm a iiioii' ininplett' cii.HUNsion of this pl.ui svv: Stephen K. Hailey. 
ri.uiiiN r \I,4tv. .umI D<»in I'. \*ieheis. AUernutia* Paths to /Ae //ig/i School 
Ihphniui Ht Ntiiii. N'iiiiinla; NuhiHial A\M»elalinn of St^cniiilaiy Sehool Prin- 
iipaU, h } pp. 
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Willi a plan for advaiuini; Ci)lU\u;t» nvilits to liij^li school stMiiors. 
Aivivililioi; amMu ics a e t»iiconraj{t»d to proniulgatr sndi an icUni. 

IVvv m*\v idi as appear in the sct'tion on truininj; traduTs and 
aJnnntstrati^rK. Tlit» idc-u of teaduM* ccntfrs as a niorr viahlo ininurs 
of in-sfr\ icu» idncation is iiconrancd ainl vhscv cooptMation botwocn 
liinlirr t'dncaho'^ and tlu» diMncntarv and scrondarv schools is 
rcpcatcdlx' stated as hcin^ essential to strong programs. Greater 
eollaluH'ution between schools and colleges is a lecurring emphasis 
throiighont the report. 

Summairy of Recommendations 

following list inchuUvs all of the rironunendations in the 
(!on!!nission*s report * with page innnruMS from the original study 
cileil for referrnee. The reader is entcnnaged to stndy the entire 
rept)rt for a better grasp of the rationale underlying each recom- 
mendation. 

Ihrommvfulathm /; Both public and private institutions should give 
i an In! alti nlion to admissions policirs sinl;ihlr to an era characterized 
bv nni\nsal access to the tr>tal system of higher education aiul bv a 
no'Urowtii t nrollnit*nt trt*nd. Pnl)lic itgencics, inchuling uiordinatiug 
uMnuils and stah* plainiin^ ti>inniissions» should determine gcricral poli- 
iics nil student aihuissiiuis within state systems, inchtding policies with 
n spec t Ui mifuber of places. e(|uaiity of access by race. age. a sex, 
and the level of aeaclemic a<hnissibility aniouy typi's of institutions. 
Dfeisioiis on in(h\idnal stndi*nts sliould hr \vH to each campus (p. 39). 

!hu ofntfirnilatum 2: Colleges should develop admissions programs 
to set k out new eoiistitneiicies, including high sohtM)! juniors as well as 
adults auil Iransters from t\\o-\ear colleges (p. 40^. / 

lln'opnmnulalioH To help nuiintain differentiation of function 
and to ri iluce excessive li'usiou within stale systems, two steps should be 
takei;: i a ^ I'lu re should be i*\pi*i*imentation on a large scale witb doctor 
t>f arts (Ifijrees as a teaching alternative to the research Ph.D.; and (b) 
1 hen* should In a redefinition of iustitutional (juality to focus upon the 
Value ailded by t\\r college ivperit^uce itself (p. 40). 

llccommvtulatinn 4: ColU^tjes and testing agencies should work 
tt)uether in ileVi lopiuij appropriati* criteria aiul measures of value added 
to I'eHeit a divtTsity t»f institutional objectives and outcomes (p. 40}« 

* C!ariu ijie Cioniuiission ou Higher Education, d/., pp. .39-108. 
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Hvroinmrfulfftum 5; (lolh ^rs slidiild irvii^w tluMr admissions KHjuirc- 
iiHMits ami. < M-rpl hir nnnpc ^Mirc in llu» liasic skills nJ mulini;, writing, 
ami aritlnnrtii'. slintihl not rn|uirr nr snmifi^st paitiuilar cnnrsrs of stiulv 
at till* MvoiulatA Ifvrt nnlrss MivU irqniirnuMits or sui;t;4*stions an* tivd 
rspticiti) Ui tlir t'ollri;rs* uwn df^rcr iV(|iiir4'nuMits, or to those of the 
s\strin of wliiili flir\ ar<' a part ( p. 41). 

liiromtnvfulaium lliyli school slnih^iits slionhl he tMKomajHod to 
stnd\ niiilhrniatics sfipirntialU thron^linnt secondary school in order to 
keep options npen tn ciillein' proi;ian)S. jobs, and careers reipiirin^ back- 
^roniul ill oialheniatiis (p. 4lK 

HiYnnniirfufation T: (ioUetjes shonld closely examine their admis- 
sions policies with nspcct to s*a. race, and aije. TUvy sluadd then be 
certain that tlieir admissions praitices implement those* policies that 
rebate tn sih ial jnstice in hii;her rihu atinn. Separate* prinliction ecpiations 
lor men tmd women. minorit\ stndents. and a hilts shonld hv deV(*loped 
and. where hMsiliK*. diifeii^ntial prejictioii by i;cneral ficUl of study 
.shoiihl iu* ns(*d ( p. 40 ). 

Hmwunrndatioti S: Testing aucncic's should initiate tin* d<*\tlop- 
ment nt a lainiK n| admissions and placement tests, w ith special versicms 
prepared fm iiidi\idnals v itii particnlar i'diicatioual and career aspira- 
tiniis f p. 4f> K 

Hmwnnrntlafum h: ScIuhiIs. eollenes. and t«*stiny am*P'*ies shonld 
wtirk tont tlin- in dcvclopini; a i oi.iplrtr and cnheri'iit information system 
that rnahles snnud division makini{ In hnth stnd(*nts and colleges. 
(*nllcH4*s shonld prepare frank, accurate, and complete descriptive mate- 
rials, so that shtth^ntN will know as much alwrnt coll(*ir(*s as the colleges 
know abont students i p. 4^M. 

lirt'tiiiuiinultition /O. Students in rli'nu'ntary and hii;li school shoidd 
III- cnnnst'lrd thron^li a xarii'tx n| resources— ct)nnsi»lors. written matt*- 
rials. I onminuiU -ItaNcd people, as wdl as colK*^i* stnd4*nts (miiu)rity 
stinlents and women, in particular) (p. 49). 

lU t'tunmnulittion II, Cnllei^e admissions oHiccTs shonld be appoint(*d 
with ^re.it i.ni' biianse their work is intimately tietl to the* primary 
mission n( the institntion, II pnssibli*. tliev shonld ha\e biith faculty 
status .md a priMoimnt phuc in the administrative hierarchy (p. 49). 

Hi i (ifunu fulnfioii 12: In those areas where umltiple collejUc appli- 
l atiouN .ire a probk in. i le.n in^hiHise iiperatious ntili/ini; sint^le applica- 
tion (ornis. trauseiipts. »nul sehool report tnrnis shonld be* dt^vcloped. 
( !onii'Mi fiir tile stnall amount of collei:;e antonom\ inxolveil should be U'ss 
important than better si r\iie to students ( p. 52). 
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'oiiitncfuliitioii /'?; KxjxMiiiuMitation with college adini.ssioii prac- 
tiiTS sliouKl hv iMuoiiramul. In particular, more cxpcri mentation h 
needed tn determine tlie (jnalitv of t(»sting as a basis for admission and 
placiMnent. tlu* importance ol studcMit motivation and life experience as 
indicators of promise, and tlie fmisibilily of deferri^d admissions as a 
means of providing educational llexibility for students (p. 52). 

Reconwinulation II Local school boards, with comunmity and 
professional assistance, should identify the oV(»rall ends and objectives of 
the public sdiools. delibi»ratel\' enconraj^e cNperimentation with a diver- 
sity of means to those objectives, and insist upon accountability from 
t(*aclu*rs and administrators (p. 64). 

Rrromnwtulathn /.5; Improvement of the nations schools is the 
first edocatioual priority in tlu nation; and within the schools improve- 
ment in the basic skills, espeeially in lari^e city schools, is the first priority. 
Colletjes and uui\ ersities should recoi^nize tiiis fact and help to provide 
the resonriivs, incentives, and rewards for faculty members who commit 
themselves to this task (p. 67). 

Rrromtnrndation Ifi: Kaeh state should undertake a review and 
Mialysis of the geutM'al education recjuirements for graduation from high 
school. Objectives should be clearly established and new means to these 
objectives should be explored, including the possibility that students 
can "test out of" graduation reciuirements. In addition, the relationship 
of general eilueation at the high school to that at the college level, 
especially in grades 13 and 14. sliould be explored with a view toward 
ways that the general eilueation re(jnirements at both levels might be 
linki^d together to pro\ ide continuity and to prevent wasteful overlap and 
dnplication. School and college faeidty mcml)ers should work together 
oi^ this set e>f probliMus mider the sponsorship of local state, and national 
organizations sncb as the College Hoard and professional associations. 
More of the responsibility for general education shoidd be assumed by 
the high schools t pp. 69-70). 

Recommc^ulation 17: Mach stati- through its coordinating mechanisms 
slionld study carefully arid define the roles of public high scliools. area 
vocational schools, eonununity colli»ges. and proprietary schools with 
respect to vocational and technical programs (p. 71). 

Hcrommcmlatinn IS: C;m'riculum development in the humanities 
anil social studies has lagged b(»hind mathematics and science. Schools and 
colleges, together with fnuiliug agencies, should foster new programs and 
approaches (p. 73). 

Rccommciulation 19: The Ciarnegie Connnission recommends a 
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major national stutl\ of the cMitiro svt of relationships that exists between 
school systems, state l)uri»aiicracios, school and collc»ge teachers, and the 
i»dueatit)nal mattTiids industry in the production and selection of mate- 
rials. The* purpc.u* of tht» study wobld hv to set»k ways to improve the 
sNsttMu l)\ which currici^lar nuit M'ials ,irt» chosen, created, and marketed. 
Such a study sliould slitsl light as wc»ll upon the difficulties and problems 
associatt»d with tlu» witlespread adoption of educational technolog)' 
(p. 74). 

Rcromnwtulation 20: Schools and colU»ges alike should remember 
that (v\perinu»ntation carries with it the price of accountability. No new 
programs at iMther level should bt* initiated without clear criteria for 
evaluation (p. 77). 

Brrommrtuhition :?/; Schools and cf:lleges should experiment with 
tlilleriMit structural modt^ls designed to provide a student with options 
that will (»!iablc» liim to find t.ic right program at the right time. Such 
e\pt»rinu*ntution challenges the cinront structure and its traditional break 
betw(H»n scliool and college at the euu of grade 12. Liberal arts colleges 
should considtT t^nrolling students as early as grade 11 and awarding the 
bachelor's dt^grtu* after grade* 14 or 15' thc*re should be experimentation 
with public education at age four; some school s\*stems should eliminate a 
\ t*ar from the K through 12 se(jU(»nce; other school systems should .stress 
general (education etjuival(Mit to that found at good colleges; students 
should he able to "test out of* high school graduation requircMUents; there 
shoulil 1h» expanded programs of college credit for the senior year of 
high school, concurn^nt enrollment of students in school and college, and 
early adnu'ssion to collegia options other than college attendance should 
be made a\ailable for high school graduates (p. S3). 

RiTommcndation 22: At present too many white, middle-cla.ss 
teaclu*rs ari» prc»part»d in tvssc»ntially nonsptxific wavs for general pui-pose 
assigTnn(»uts. Thv prohhMus of the large* urban .schools, small rural schools, 
biliugual-bicultural schools, and wealth)* snlmrban school districts require 
tiuicluM's trained for thes(» separate* constitucMicies. University faculties of 
arts and scicMict*s and education sht)uld concentrate more upon training 
teaclu^rs for difftM'eut kinds of schools. Hccauf:e of the variety of tasks 
then* can b(* no single* model of a t(»acher-training program, and the 
National Clouncil for the .\ccr(*ditati()n of Tt*acher Education and state 
accr(*diting associations should encourage div(Tsity, A common element 
in all prestTVict* programs should be an emphasis upon bringing theor)' 
and practict* togethcT in clinical settings (p. 96). 

Rerommrmlation 23: Gr(»ater (>mphasis should be placed on in- 
service t*ducation of a differtMit kind from that traditionallv available. 
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Local ttuu-liiM* chmUim's that focus un ti»aclu»rs' problems and that utilize 
th<» rcsourci»s of the uiiiviMsity should hv encouraged and their effects 
carefully (»\'aluati»d (p. 96). 

Recommcnddtion 24: Spivial (efforts should be nuule to recruit able 
administrators from outside tlu» fi(»ld as \V(»11 as members of minoritv 
groups and wonuMi into the profession of school adnu'nistration (p. 99). 

Rerommenddtion 25: CIiv(»n tlu* diversity of school districts, there 
can b(» no single niodt*! of an administrator training program. Common 
elem(Mits in all programs should Ix* the use of the resources of the whole 
university and i»\pi»rimentation with different ways of combining theory 
and practice in clinical settings (p. 100). 

Recommendation 26: Cri»ater emphasis should hv placed on in- 
service* training as a way of ki»(»ping administrators up-to-date and as a 
vehicle for school impr()\enu»nt (p. 100). 

Rerommmddtion 27: Uuix ersities, in conjunction with state school 
l)o irds associations, should experiment with vari(ms means of providing 
school ])oard members with information on crucial issues (p. 100). 

Recommtnidation 2S: Clolleges and imiversities .should encourage 
scho()l-eolleg(» collaboration on substantiN'e matters thunigh promotion 
and ri»ward policies that ri^cognize the importance of such activities 
(p. 103). 

Recommendation 29: Though often difierent in temperament, train- 
ing, ami style, school and collegt* teachers and administrators nmst work 
together to reduce man\" of the present undesirable discontinuities in the 
relationships between scIkm)! and college (p. 108). 

Recommendation 30: Activities having to do with the substantive 
matters discussed in this report sh()uld be initiated by five different 
agencies: state t^ducation offices, (educational institutions, testing agen- 
cies, foundations, and the federal government (p. 108). 



4. The Reform of Secondary 
Education 



The National Coniniission on the Ret'orni of Secondarv Educa- 
tion was estahhshed in 1972 by the Charles F, Kettering Foundation, 
The Connnission was charged with making a thorough study of 
secondary education and preparing recouunendations on how the./^ 
schools can better serve that age group. The 20 nieniher Connnission 
was chaired hy B. Frank Brown of I D E A/, a Kettering affili- 
ate. The nienihers came from several different professional asso- 
ciations of educators, the PTA, the school hoard association, higher 
education, and also included three students ami one teacher. 

The Connnission established panels of teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, and administrators involving about 8()0 participants repre- 
senting every state. These panels were surveyed on various ques- 
tions throughout the year-long work of the Connnission. The Com- 
mission members met periodically and had a variety of resource 
people stimulati' their thinking about the needs of high schools. 

This report * was well conceived iti terms of its involvement of 
persons affected and the represe!itativene^s of the Connnission. The 
results of the \ arious panels* attitudes tow ard the reconnnendations 
were included in the appe!idix to the report. 

The Commission's Analyses and Rationale 

The introductor\' pa^^es of the report point out the effect of a 
declining birthrate ou school einollment and predicts that In 1984 
no new high schools will be needed except replacements. This will 

^ Nalioiiiil Connnission on tht' Reform of Secondary Education. .The 
Hcfitrm of Seanulanj Education: A Report to the Puhlic and the Profession. 
\v\v York: McCiraw-Hill Book C:onipany. 1973. 188 pp. Hcprinted with 
pennission. 
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ri\sull ill llu* (hMiuiiiil tor far kwvr teachers and will leave an older 
teacher forci* to face a vouth population with increasingly difficult 
necxls. 

This pi'rioil of shrinking enrollment is seen as a time for high 
schools to improve their instrtictional programs and for developing 
alternative paths to graduation. The Commission characterizes 
I9fi2-1972 as a *\lecade of iimovation" which "had little or no lasting 
effect on the content of school programs or the ipiality of teaching 
and li*arning/' 

I'rhan schools are described as on the verge of collapse in 
tenns of declining achievement and attendance and with a rising 
incidence of crime. 

A task force is following up on the Commission s reconnnenda- 
tions during the current year ( 197:1-74). 

Summary of Recommendations^ 

llcrommnulatUyn 1: Pcfiniufi Sevondanj Hvhool Expectations, Kvery 
secniulary si hool and its suhordiiiatr di»partinents must formulate a state- 
ment o\ noals atid ilc*vi»lnp performance criteria for sttidents. Coals and 
nl>j(ciivc s slionid he puhlished in inforniatinn Inilletius for students and 
purcMiK and In* posti^l in a eou.spii uon.s place within tUv .school hnilding, 

lUrommnidatUm 2: (Ummunity Partinimtion in Determining Sec- 
ofulanj Sr/ioo/ i.xiHrtatiuns, ScIumjIs will not he ahle to achieve their 
purposes witliont inereascnl lielp from tiie people in the comnumities they 
si vw Coimnmn'ties mnst partieipate in the fornmlation of goals and iii 
eontinuini; c^lForts to rc^fine nnd adapt tlie statements of i^oals and ohjec- 
ti\t s. Thr enmmnnities as ;i whole, not .solely the suhsection called 
Neh4)ols. nuist aeln'exe the jjoals. 

Rrrommnulatitm J. The liasis for Curricalnr Revision. The high 
sehools should no longer he riMjnired to perform purely custodial func- 
lioiiN. Attempts tt) ki»ep in school adoIesctMits who do not wish to he there 
damage the environment for learninju. The* eontent of traditi(mal high 
school ctirrii ula shonid hi' revised to elinn'nale husy-work components 
desinned luerelv to oei npy the time of adolescents who are in school onlv 
hecanse ihe law re(|uin s it. Kevjt.ilization of the curriculum will require 
attention ti) tlje earlier maturation (if adolescents, hitelligent evaluation 

- p. H, 
^IhuL, pp. 1:1.22. 
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cuiiinilai n-Nisuui ;im,st urovv fnuii valid uuusiinMiirnls of tlu* th^pvc 
to wliidi stiMli»nt.s ar** ailiicvinn Iho staled j^oals and ohjrctivrs oi tlirir 
sc)uH>l. 

Ihroinmnulation t: Tvui hrr TraiHiii}i. Tv\\v\\vv traiiiinji institntions 
sliould rrvisr thrir programs so tliat prosjHu tivt* tcniclirrs arr fxposfd to 
tlir varirty ol t«%u liini; and hMrninm^ptituis in stroiularv cdntatioii. New 
tcMchrrs should hr ahlr to work in si^vcTal instnic'ti*nial oiudc^N. 

I'Atrnsivc in-sfrvin» pr4)i;ranis sliojdd In* instilntc'tl to iflrain tisicli- 
ixs pn snitly rniplovrd lo rtjuip tlit ni witli a j^rratcM* vaiirty ol approaches 
and skills. This lu****! will l)4vonir incnasinnly anitr as thc» decline iu 
lnrthrat4* eneundiers the schools with a^ing teaching staffs. 

lUromiiwmJuthn 5. lUas in Tcxthooh. Stat** legislatures must 
ensun» that procedures are established so that textliooks and materials 
used in thi* schools do not prc^si ut inaccurate accounts of the contribu- 
tions of various ethnic groups or inacciualc portrayals of the role of 
W4iuu*n. 

lUrommnuUition (i: liias in Counsvlinii. Coiuisi^lors slH)uhl ensure 
that all stuth^nts. rt»gardhvss of sex or ethnic background, are afforded 
ct|ual latituth' ami etjnally positive guitlanc** in making educational 
dunces. 

livrommrmliitiou 7: Alfinnatiti' Ai tion. Kvery high school should 
establish an affirmative aition eouunittei* composed of students, fonuer 
stntlents. faculty, and coMunimity representatives. Hie purpose of this 
conunittee is to examine and rc^poit to the administration uu instances of 
inecpiality and discrinnnation inviilving students ax groups of students at 
the school. 

licronimcndation S. l\x{Htntlin}i Carver Opportunities. Secondary 
sch<H)K umst realign their cnrrienia to providi* students with a range of 
experienn's and acti\ities broad inongh to permit them to take full 
achanta^e i)f career opportnnitii's iu their ciMunumities. To meet this 
objective. ba>ic compnnents of tlu' si luiol program will liave to be tillered 
ia tlu- late afternoon or in the iAening ha some students. 

Hn ommrndatiOH Career Education. ( Career education advisory 
couni ils inclndiuu repren. utativi's of labor, business, conununity. students, 
and bnuier studi'uts should be established to assist in planning and imple- 
nu-ntim; e.ueer education pro^rams in comprehensive high scbools. 

Career a\\areness [)n>grams should be initiali'd as an integral part 
of tlu" l urrieulnin to assure an appreciation of the dignity of work. 

Opportunities for e\ploratimi in a varii»t\ i>f career clusters should 
be a\ailabh' to stnth^nts iu graders S thnmgh 10. 
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In •jiihlrs 11 ami 12, stiuh nts sln)uM liiivc* nppoituiiitics Id ;u(juiir 
li.inl s\s\\\s ill a iMH^T iWVA ot tlu»ir i'h<)it t\ This tiaiiiiiin should invoh-c 
tApriH iui- in oiitsidi* m IiooI and should ccjuip ihr studi-nl with 

johfiitr) skilK. 

lirrnmmrndatUm U): Job Plarrmcnt, Snitahlc joh placement mast 
Im' an inti Hial pail ot thr lanri tducation pmnram for stnddUs plan- 
iiiiii; to intrr thr labor fortr npon IraN'inij siliool. Sfcondarv schools 
should t >tal)lish an nnploMiicnt offitr slallrd by cari^r counsellors and 
t h rical as>i>tants. Tlu' office should work in close cooperation with the 
^tate eniplox ni(*nt si rviees. Aijencii's cerlifvini; conn.selors for S4*condarv 
schools should n*(|uin' micIi counselors to show i»\perience in job place- 
menr as a condition for ijrantinjH initial certification. 

lUrommnulatioH 11: CUM Eduratiofu The education of the 
nation s adoh seents must Ur supiMioi to that of their pan*nts. Part of tin's 
superii)rit\ runst bi* an enliaiici'd sense of tin* ylf)be as tlu* human environ- 
lueiit. and instmction to this 4»nd must reflect not onlv the ancient cliar- 
ai ti ristio o| thr W()ihl. hut einernini; kimwledjUe of bitilojjical and social 
nuit\. All siiDiulaiy school sliulents should icTcive a biusic global 
education. 

\evv iiistiiutioiial material ftir tjlobal education must be prepared 
it this riHoiimieinlatiim is to Im* rlfeeti\«\ Statt* di'partinents of <»ducation 
sImmiKI irijuirt* teacher tiaiiiiiu; institutions to ilesiyn programs which 
pu pan* trai lu IS tt) pres« iU such programs. 

lii'i inpunrndiition 12: MtrrnatU r Paths to llioli Srluwl Completion. 
\ vvidi- Varietv of paths leadin«4 tt) eoinpletioii of re(juirenu*nts for i^radua- 
tinii fnnu hii;h si hool should hi* nuule available t») ail students, bulividual 
stndi'uls must be euct)maned to assume major responsibilitv for the 
tlett rmination \\\ their eilueatit)nal m)als, the di'velopment of the h^arning 
aitivitirs nrriK'il to ailiii vf those m)als, and llu» appraisal of their 
pro<;it AS. 

Ih'vommnulution l): Loral Hoard Rrspomihilitics for Fundiiifi 
Altrnuitiirs. \\ heni vi»r a stiuh^nt chooses an acci^ptabh* alternative to 
the iumpieluiisivi* hitjh scliot)!, local sclu^ol boards should fund his 
t ihuatitni at tlie levi l t)f iiirrent cApendituri* computed for other students. 

I{ni)ntfnrnd<iti<m 14: Credit for Experience, Secondaiy schools 
should establish e\tt'nsive programs to awa^d acadenu'c credit for accom- 
plislinirnt outside tlu- buihhie^, and h»r learnini; that occurs 4)n-the-joh, 
uhetlu r thr joh be mulertakeu for pay, for love, or h)r its own sake. 
( oimmmitv ifivt)|M'tm-ut will, of coursi\ be required in such a program 
should be as enctMupassini; as possible. 
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lirnmimrmlatuyn //). Sn omlanj LnrI llxammatum Vwfimm, Tho 
(j)llrHf \a\v\ lA.iiuiMiitioii \\{)AXi\ slinnld cApaiul its Collrgr \.v\v\ 
Kviiiiiiialion Program In iiu IimIi* a c iMiiparahh' Scxoinlarv la^vi^l Kxainina- 
tM)ii l*n)Uiaiih 'llir tt'sts slioiilil l)r n)iiHiu|v adiiiiiiistrnul (jnartdiv or 
iiiniitlilx to lu'lp atluU striits to obtain nvdit fov work tloiic ontsidf \\\v 
(Javsn luiu. 

Ihrommrndatioii Id: linmthvst Trlrvhiou, Major fiiiulinu; sources, 
iiicliuliiiU iMifh Iniiiulalioiis ami lUv National Instiliilf of Kdtuation, 
should iuitiat(* aud support cAtiMisivc' rrsiwch into tlir iufluc^ncc of 
^•Ifvisitiu ou sludruls' altihidrs. pcrcc^ptious. aud lilr stvlc^s. Thr pur- 
posf» ol tins rrscardi should hv to suvytcvst chauKcvs in school curricula 
aud iushuctiofial approach. 

T\\v hroadtusliun iudustrv should cslahli.sh media fellowships dc- 
siyiHul to alhud SfcoudiUA school tradu^rs and iustrtictioual leaders the 
oppnrruuilv to sind\ ihc nsc^ of broadcast connnercial television for 
(*(hicatit)ua1 purpos(*s. 

lUronmrfidatiou 17: Classroom f 'vr of Hn^iulrast Material. Copy- 
rit;lil laws aud union nmlracts should he writtcMi to make sure that 
classroom use ot broadcast uiatiTials copiiul off the air is uol nnuecessarilv 
reshieted. l*ele\ isiou proi^rams shnidil never be asked to carrv iustnu> 
titmal burdens altMuv |{f)oks aud pamphlets must be specially and can»- 
lidl\ prt^pared tt> aceom|)any all iustruetion via lelevisiou. Both the 
iustruetioual It^lcvisinu program aud ihe printed materials should hv 
available in publie libraries as well as in scliools. 

lirrotnmi'iulutiou IS: Cahlv Tvlrvision, When cal)le franchises are 
awardeil. ihe local sclmnl system should have exclusive tisc of three 
cfiauuels iluriu^ the daxlime. with possibh* use of more as needed. At 
lea.sl cme -aud prehTabiy all tbree~of these eal)le ehauuels slumld con- 
tinue to be a\ailabli» for uinhttinu^ \iewint; l)y school students or for 
purposes ni adult edueati*m. 

lii'nmiwiulutuni U): I'lcxihilitij of Mtrrmtivc Proumms. Difh^riut; 
time se«jueuees-honrly. daily, weekly, yearly-uuist be made available 
so that eduiatitiual proyrams eau be adapted to the needs of individual 
students. 

Schools Mv alrrad\ moving away from the Carnegie Unit and are 
biM^iiininif [n vjrant vwihi (in tin* basis of coinp(1eucc\ dcMuonstratc^d experi- 
ence, aud a host of nther assessments. It is recounneuiled that this prac- 
titc be evpanded and that the (iarnepe l uit become* merely one of the 
all* ruati\e ua\s c»t i;ranUun credit. 

Rri'otiimcndotiou 20: Hank in Class. .Artii ulation between secondarx 
scImmiIs and ptist-secoudar\ schools umst be impnneth with each h»vel 
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sn-kinij to support tlic c^ilmalioiial ('(fort.s of thr otluT. IVisoniu'l ivpiv- 
st'iiMtii; })otli Icvrls iiiust foopnativt'ly ilrvclop alternatives to grade-point 
average ami rank in elass lor assessing the scope ami quality of the eilu- 
eatton reeeiveil by sluilents at the seeonilarx* lesel. High schools sluniUl 
stop cakulatiug stutU iit rank in class for any purpose. 

Hnvminiiulation 21: Plaiminil for School Sccuritij, All secondary 
school s\ stems should deveh)p security phuis to safeguard students, fac- 
nllv. etiuipnieut, and lacihties. Spi cilic proi echncs nuist he developed for 
fucultx incnihers lo folhm in case of disruption. 

llnvmmeiulation 22: Ihrords of \\o\encv. State legishitiou should 
be euai ted to require principals to fill* a ditailed report on all seriotis 
assauhs witlnu scliools. infonnation lontuiued should form a data 
base from which si enrity persomu'l could identify potential trouble areas 
and move to alleviiiti' futuri' problems. 

RerommvmUition 21- Coik of Student Rif^hts aiul Ohlifiatiom. 
Kvery seconilary school should develop and adopt a code of student rights 
and obligations. This cod(» should be published aiul distributed to every 
stiuU nt. It should include all school ruU's, regulations, and procedures for 
suspension and eNpulsiou with explanations of how students can defend 
themselves through established process. 

llcivmowmlathm 2i: Srliool ScH'spaj)ers. A school lU'Wspuper is a 
house organ which is operated, financed, and then^fore controlled by the 
school sN stem, whirh ma\ be legally liable for its contents. In cases where 
sUnlents and school atlmiuistrators become d<\ullockcd over censorship, 
a stmleut-facultv-connnnuity connnittee should decidi- the issue. Some 
schools m.i\ fiiul it uiressar) to withdraw financial support, allowing 
students complete frc»edom of expression in what would then be entirely 
their own publication, with a corresponding liability for what is printed. 

Hcnwimendutum 2.r- lUiiht of Privacy. A student's school records 
nmst contain oulv facte.al iuh)rmatiou necessary to educative process. 
The entire file must be available at all tinu's for review by students and 
their parents but nmst not be accessible to "persons not in interest." 
Records should hv forwarded to another school s\stem. university, or 
prospective I'mploxer oul\ at the written rcijuest of tlie student, his 
part»uts. or the nveiviug school. 

rluu part o* a student's records which pertain to his mental health 
should contain oulv entries made under the direction of the students 
plixsician and nmst be ki^pt separatel\- Irom his academic records. The 
conqiK te record or any of its contents should be released only to the 
student, his parents, or to his phxsiciau at the student's or parents 
request. 
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omnicuilation 2fi: Corporal Punis-nnent, Several states have out- 
Kiw'hI (Drporal puiiisliineul with no resnllintj h)ss in control or authority. 
Ctnporal punishment shonhl be ahohshed hy statute in all state.s. In the 
Muuleru worlil eorporal punishuu*nt is iiea\ssarily "eiuel and unusual/* 

IWommrfulatUm 27: Stiulent Activities, Scholarship should not be 
a requisite for participation in sports, hand, sinniui?, eheerleadin^, or other 
student aitiNities important to the social development of adoK\scents, 
\eitlH*r the local school nor stiite activities associations should establish 
scholarship standards. Any student in ji^ood standinj; in a .school sliould 
liave the right to participate i'l any of the schools activities with the 
i .ucptiou of houin mh ieties specifically established to reward schohirship. 

Rrtvnwwndation 2S: Comiulwnj AttciuUmra, U the high school 
is not to be a custodial institution, the state must not force adolescents 
to attend. Karlier niatnrity-physicuK sexual, and intellectual-rerpiires 
an option of earlier departure from the restraints of formal schooling. 

Hie formal school-leaving age should be dropped to age fourteen. 
Other programs should acconnnodate those who wish to leave school, 
anil employnunt laws should be rewritten to assure on-the-job training 
in fidhlime .service and work, 

Hcnwwwmhtion 29: Free K'l4 Public Education, The Congress of 
the L'niled States in conjunction with state legislatures should enact 
legislation that will entitle each citizen to 14 years of tuition-free educa- 
tion beyond kindergarten, tmly S of which would be compulsory. The 
remaining 6 years should be available for use by anyone at any stage of 
his life. (!ongressi(mal involvement is essential to assure cpial access in 
an age of interstate mobility. 

Recommcfulatiou 30: Youth Ornanizatiom. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondarx School Principals, a professional organization for school 
administrators, currently operates two of the largest organizations affect- 
ing public high school youth: the National Student Council As.sociation 
and the National Honor Societx . The principals group should dissociate 
itself \ro\u these organizations and help them bec(«ue independent na- 
tional youth organizations. 

Hecooimcfulation V: Sexism, School adinim'strators and school 
boards, at both the state and local level:*, nuist .set forth commitments 
to eliminate all vestiijes of sexism in the .schools. 

.Areas ot inmu^diate concern are ecjual en^plovment and treatment of 
sexes in instructional and administrative positi(nis, e(|ual ( pportunities 
tor fcMuale stuilents to participate in all cunicuhu" areixs, including career 
education, and the elimination of all coursi*s recpiircd of (udv one se.\. 
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liuli\i(i)i.il UiU'luT^ s\\i)\\\i\ make* sww tlus ui4' not ioiusiny; tluir 

All tViuaie sUuUmUs who luToinr prrgnant sliouUl In* pmniUtHl to 
rnnaiii in sclinol lor tin* lull trnit ol pivnuaiu s il tlu'> wish to do Hi) and 
tln'ir plivsiiiiiii lonsitlns it IriisibU*. '\ \\v\ should In- prnnithHl to n'lorii 
to .Silu)ol foUowiim diihihiith as soon as H'husrd In thrir physieian. 
Thnv must hr no (h ni.ii ot tlu* ri^hl to piUtii ipatr in activilios lu cau?ii» 
of pu i;nanc \ oi niothc rhoud. vvhc Uu i Uu- v;iii is wvil or unsvrd. 

liirommi'mliitUm 52. I't mulvs in Competitive Tmm Sports. School 
hoards anil aihninistralors at tlir loial h vrl nnist provide opportunilirs 
for fi inah- studiiits to partiripat«- in proijraniN of vonipolitivc* ti ani sports 
that iwv conipiirahli' to tho opportnnitiivs lor nialrs. Thv proi'janis must hv 
ach ipiatt^ly fmuKul tlironnh rrnular sdiool hmlnots. 

Oolslandinij tVuiah' athlt'trs ninst not hv fuhulid Iroin competition 
as nu inln rs ol malr trams in noni-ontact sports. Tlir lad that a school 
ciiK is tlir sanu' tram sport lot j^irls shonlil not lorri losr tills option. 

Statf artivitirs associaiions should hv rripiirrd hy statutr to rlini- 
inatr from thrir lonstitntioiis and hylaws all constraints to fnl participa- 
tion in i «)mprtitivr tram sports by fiMoalrs. 

If statr artivitiis assoriation.s an' to rontinnr to liavr jurisdiction 
over InnaK* sports. thr\ slionUI br rrqnirrd hy statr statutr to liavr r(|ual 
sr\ rrprrsrntatioii on all hoaiils snpiTvisiun ho\s' ami girls' athK'tics. 

Compulsory Attendance 

Thv most controviTsial of the rrconumMidations is 28. dealing 
with compulsory attrnilance. The idea !)ehind this reeomnuMula- 
tion is deceptively simple and wilJ have appeal for some. There 
are manv students who do not like school and who distract otlier 
students from their work. If scluiols, the reasoning goes, were 
freed from educating such stucU»nts, hut were expected to provide 
tlu* schooling later when student tnotivation may be higher, the 
institution could do a better job with those remaining. 

That logic and that policy are not goiiig to compel schools to 
improve tlu^r instructional deficienciivs. High school programs will 
be even more likely to lack vitality. The prospect of significant num- 
bers of students ever coi'uug back is highly (pu^stionable. Adults 
are involved in continuing education in large nmubers because they 
have recognized a need at a particular tinie in their lives. Uut what 
if that need never is perceived? 



rniulanuMilally. Iiowvvrr, iUv liHoinnuMKlation to \o\\w com- 
PmIsoi v altrmlanu* laws to U yviws should hv rcsisti'd hmuise this 
wonlil fostn an e litisin our society docs not need. Many middle and 
upper class families place considerably more pressure on their younj{ 
lo slay in school than do lower class laniilics. The former are better 
able to aibn'd keepini; their children in school. Until the Rodriguez 
decision is altered, low income I'annlies will continue to l>e denied 
tlie lienefits of an c(pntable school finance system. Legislatures 
enacting this recommendation would only be furthering such ineipii- 
ties. It is doubtful if any ol them will do this. 

It is clear that public school education is weak in many respects. 
Moreover the urban areas have the most acute problems with limited 
resources for dcalini: with them. When attendance* rates are 30 per- 
L'vut or below, boldiv different and better alternatives must be made 
available to chilihen of recent ininngrants or from disadvantaged 
bonies. Vet to i^ive up on them is contrary to .Vmerican optimism 
for its youth. W hen schools continue to fail after applying all that 
is known about motivation, human growth and development, and 
learning. tluMi perhaps schools should let those go who cannot sue- 
ci*ed at public education. This is a more fertile area for educators' 
cUorls than simply waiting until student motivation is high. 

The (.*onnhissioirs recommendations encouraging more alterna- 
tive cn\ ironments are well fornndatcd. They argue for a more bu- 
niane climate in schools and increased emphasis on self-direction for 
those who can handle it. More interaction between the school and 
tbc^conunimity can and shmdd be accomplished under the direction 
lit skilled teachers who have firsthand knowledge of the work world. 

Prompt ami courageous action should certainly be taken i!i 
those st hof)ls where security plans are failing to provide students the 
safety assurances needed. The unsiife conditions reported in some 
bigli schools are true and simply cannot be tolerated. Accurate 
records of assaults nmst be maintained and the entire facultv nmst 
work in coopt^ration with security personnel. 

Goals 

T\\v ( lommissitm analyzed goals <)btaiued from 37 states and 
u.seil CiiMHgc (ialhip to submit tliem to the various panels of people 
prcvioii.slv described. Hes[)ondees wvvv asked to "substantiate the 
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n'lovanco ot thv jjoals** hy lalinj; tUv clrsirahility ot each of 13 goals 
and raliiij; lunv well ivcciil grailnaltvs icHctI attainment of these 
j^oals. Fiiiiliiins were related to previously articulated national jijoals 
sueh as llie ("ardinal Friueiples of Secondary Kducation (1918), 
Kdncational Policies (^ounnisMon ( 1938), and CfOals for Anievicaus 
{ 19K0). 

Sduiols taking lliese findings seriously would develop new 
programs or revise existing timid efforts in the direction of (a) 
career education, (h) econonu'c understanding, (c) cultural plural- 
isuu (d) clarification of values, (e) environmental studies, ami 
( f ) the humanities. Most of the other goals the Commission has 
formulatiHl such as basic skills and citizenship are couunou to previ* 
ous national goals. 

All of these changes are desirahle and reflect emerging curricu- 
hmi ih»\elopmeuts in responsive schools. The goals section is weak- 
ened hy a failure to distinguish clearly hetween content and goal 
matters. Litth* help is given to the principal or curriculum makers 
in determining how the schools can teach more in an already 
crowded curriculum. The goals section carries no rationale for some 
of tUv statements other than the degree of cimcurreuce of referent 
groups. 

The goal study, in general, was a useful one in that it pulled 
together trenels at the state level. It is significant to note that 
37 states do have goal statements. If this is so. what is the purpose 
of needs assessment in the U)cal conununity? That is. why should 
aihniuistrators sptMul countless hours involving their conununity in 
assessing utrds if states already have specific goals in mind? 

The Connnission recounnends that each secondary school 
iU'Nelop its own goal statenients and performance criteria with com- 
nnunty involvement included in forming such goals. One can fault 
tlu» report, however, for failure to make the point that students nui.st 
he involved, on a parits basis, along with other people who are less 
affected by educational decisions. 

In general, it will be helpful for principals to examine carefully 
the ( 'onnnissiou's goal statements in relation to tin* objectives and 
existing educational practices in their own schools. Having done»| 
this, much will remain to be accomplished to determine what the 
prioritie s should be in a given comnumity. 
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Content 

Hi'coninuMuIations hv rt'\itali/ing the content include cur- 
liculuni ivvisiou toward perf()nnance-l)a.s(Hl instruction, eliminating 
bias in instructional materials, career education, and global 
education. 

TIh' idea oi perforniance-hased instruction is a viable one and 
most appropriate at tiiis time for trainiuf^ kinds of goals, such as 
readini;. handwriting, and composition. While there are indices of 
performance in the arts, for exaniplc, schools would do better to 
start with performance-based instructional patterns in basic skill 
areas. (The report reiterates tiie findings of Project Talent which 
showed that writing ability of high school students is often inade- 
tpiale. Competency levels should be established and greater empha- 
sis slioiild be given to this area.) 

Tile importance of eliminating racism, .sexism, and other kinds 
of instructional bias (against labor unions or big business, for 
example) should not be imderestimated. State departments of 
education, professional orj^ani/ations, school systems, and teachers 
should activelv .seek to assure tliat in.structional materials do not 
continue to reinforce stereotypes or incorrect information. 

The career education reconnnendation reflects a movement 
that has made much headwav. More work-study programs are 
advocated. Principals responsible for promulgating this concept 
unist understand that career education is to be viewed as a per- 
\asive influence. Every teaclier is expected to relate the occupa- 
tional significance of material covered. All grade levels are to be 
invoKed. Everv student would leave high .scliool with a skill. Job 
placement services would be provided by the school. 

Much has been written about the career education movement. 
Schools should exanniie their financial responsibility for career 
education and that of priv ate industry before too great a proportion 
of scarce resources is alliK'ated. Is it national policy that schools 
prejjare workers for the private sector? If such preparation is a 
sharetl respoiisibilitv, who pays how nuich? This question of policy 
cannot he ignored or left vague, 

The recoinmendatiou on global education is a needed emphasis 
in the schools. "Interglobal dependency" is, I believe, a more 
descriptive concept, but whatever it is called, it seems imperative 
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to focus (MI resource scarcity, cnvironincntal education, and intc»r- 
iKitional politics and ccononiics. It is interesting to note that al- 
tli()ni;li i;lol)al c»ducalion is a major recommendation in the content 
area, no mention is nuide of it in the j^oals section of the report. 

Student Rights and Obligations 

Tlie reeonimendations deah'njj witl) stndent riglits are valid. 
There shonUl he a code of stndent rights and obligations in each 
school that provides for due process. Corporal punishment should 
he outlawed. There should not be absohite prerequisites for par- 
ticipation in student activities, and student records should be avail- 
able for (examination by students or parents and sent out to others 
only at their retpiest. 

Student Organizations 

The reconunendations that \ASSP no longer be responsible 
for operating the National Stndent Council Association and National 
Honor Society di'serve careful study by the governing bodies in- 
volved. There is some doubt the association or society would 
survive without NASSP support. Both probably need more vitah'ty 
and leadership in their activities. A much more basic (juestion is 
the role uf student councils. If the National Student Council A.sso- 
ciation helps local councils become involved in an authentic and 
appn)priate goMMuanci* role, the rc^lationsliip shoidd be preserved. 
If tlie relationship does not help do this, NASSP should follow the 
reconnnendation of the Connnission. 

In sunnnary, this report adds to a nnnd)er of documents and 
individuals advocating more "action learning'* and alternative routes 
to graduation. These are credi!)le ideas that should make the 
secondary school years more productive for many students. It has 
become clear that sources outside the sciiool are often more powerful 
than is conventional instruction. It will be usefid to see if the 
performance-based idea, if adopted, will demonstrate that these 
experiences produce achievement that tlie .schools will accept for 
cri^dit. Despite ni\' personal dissent on the compulsory attendance 
issue, this report is commended to readers for careful scrutiny 
and action. 
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5- American Youth in the 
Mid-Seventies 



American Youth in the Mid-Seventies ^ grew out of a confer- 
ence on this topic held in Washington, D.C., November 30-Decem- 
ber 1, 1972. Sponsored by XASSFs National Committee on 
Secondary Education, the conference was financially supported by 
the Stone Foundntio?i, the U.S. Office of Education, the U.S. Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the White House, and ACTION. 

Attended by some 125 educational leaders from schools, uni- 
versities, and other agencies, the conference focused on **action 
learning/' This term, broadly defined, refers to a kind of curriculum 
in which the school provides learning opportunities out in the 
coinnuniity to reduce tlie isolation of youtli from the "real world." 
Sometimes referred to us experiential learning, this idea is similar to 
otlier programs described or recommended elsewhere in this booklet. 
Action learning also reflects a growing recognition among educators 
that high school teacliers and instructional programs are increasingly 
luiable to reacli many young people either intellectually or socially. 

The report reflects many of the concerns of a large professional 
association of persons primarily interested in secondary education. 
Papers given at the conference were categorized according to (a) 
the need for action learning programs, (b) institutional views on 
the issue, (c) research and evaluation, and (d) reports on action 
learning programs. 

Need for Action Learning 

Sidney Nhuland, at that time the Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion in the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

' National Association of Strondarv School Principals, National Com- 
niittn* on Sccontlarv Education. American Youth in the Mid-Seventies. Reston, 
N'iiijinia: the Association, 1972. 104 pp. Reprinted by permission of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, copyright 1972» Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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asserted his udvocacN' of career education, pointing out he was 
eoatiuuing to avoid a precise definition of this area in the formative 
stages. Calling career education . . a change of heart and a change 
of mind . . . /' Marland reaffirmed the applicability of action learning 
to career education at tlie high school level 

Dr. Marland reported that in early 1972, approximately 
1,350,000 youths between tiie ages of sixteen and twenty were unem- 
ployed. The Office of Education and the National Institute of Edu- 
cation were reported to be Ci.«ply involved in developing and 
implementing action learning programs in career education. 

Congressman William Steiger from Wisconsin expressed con- 
cern for a continued high dropout rate and the "failure" label given 
to such young people. lie warned that schools should not go over- 
board in providing action learning in career education programs at 
the expense of general education and basic skill programs. He also 
said tiuit care must be taken lo provide the kinds of supervision 
young people need to assume action learning experiences that are 
educative, and that present workers should not be displaced. 



Percentages of Total Percentage 











Shift Over 




Ages: 16-21 


1960 


1970 


10 Years 


Out of School 


White male 


40.4 


38.0 


- 6 




Non-white male 


52.9 


44.1 


-17 




Non-white female 


58.1 


49.7 


-14 




White female 


52.0 


45.3 


-13 


Unemployed 


White male 


9.9 


12.0 


+ 21 


{as percent 


Non-white male 


15.3 


24.9 


+ 63 


of labor 


Non-white female 


17.3 


31.7 


+ 8C 


force) 


White female 


7.8 


13.4 


+ 72 


Not in Labor 


White male 


42.1 


38.4 


- 9 


Force 


Non-white male 


49.5 


51.0 


+ 3 




Non-white female 


69.9 


59.6 


-15 




White female 


61.8 


50.6 


-18 




Ages: 14-19 








fJlarried 


White male 


3.1 


2.8 


-10 




Non-white male 


4.3 


1.6 


-63 




Non-white female 


12.1 


8.7 


-28 




White female 


13.3 


9.6 


-28 



Table 1. Changing Status of Youth: 1960-1970 
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Insiglitful data on American Youth in the Mid-Seventies were 
pmsi'titt'tl by Hohfit na\igluirst, Hicliaicl Graham, and Donald 
El)t'rly. Their infonnation, taken from U.S. Census data, is cited 
in Tables 1 and 2.- 







Male 


(Percentages) 














Female 






Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


Higt) school dropout 


20 


18 


35 


19 


16 


34 


High school graduate 


26 


24 


40 


38 


37 


48 


College 1-3 years 


30 


32 


14 


24 


25 


10 


College graduate 


25 


26 


11 


19 


20 


8 



Table 2. Highest Educational Level Reached by Young People: 1971 



Thv authors ani\'ccl at the following conclusions from the 
1960-1970 census data studied: 

1. TIk^ nuinher of tvvmgcis during that period increased hv 
30 prretiit l)ut the t^nployuient rate increased hy 50 percent. 

2. Ti^tMiagt^ luarriagi^ rativs deereused suhstantively-down hy 
IS pi^reeut tor ti^nuiU^s. down 10 pi^vent for wliite ^lal^^s and 63 percent 
ior non-\vhiti» inaU^. 

3. Thi^ nuiulM^r of younn persons staying in school has continued 
to increase witli sonu^ SO pcwvui gratluatiug frou) high school; 25 percent 
of the age group weri^ grathiating from collt^ge compared to 19 percent ten 
\vdrs ago. 

4. The niuMnploynuMit rati^ for eighti^^i to niui^ti^Mj year olds is 
14 perct^iit. Init is niueh higluT {24 perciMit) for non-white males-coni. 
pannl with a national unemployment rate of ahout 5 perctMit at this 
writing. 

5. An estimattal 20-30 piTcent of fifti^^n to twenty year olds remain 
in school or eolU^gt^ hut do not find it wry satisfying in terms of finding 
a u.seful place* in socirtv. 

fi. AltlH)ugh a cli^ade ago ahoiit half of tlu^ vomig wonuMi in the 
rnit(»(l Statics wiTe married hy ag(» twi^ity, in 1971 this rate had fallen 
to 40 percent. 

'Ibiii, p. 13. Source of statistics; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Series 
P.20. \o. 224. March I»72. 
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1'hiN n^port also pruviilrs iisrfnl ilatu on tlie tininlH*r oi public 
and piivalc social stMvicv (inploynuMil oppurtunilit's. Thv anlliovs 
nvonniuMul adding action lcarniii|; prograias to the traditional 
pattern of growing up in America. 

Institutional Views 

l*Mc)\s-jolni Sessions, Assistant Director of Kducation for the 
AFL-(n(l. expressed a concern that education in a factory may not 
he superior to tluit in a classroom— that not all experiences in the 
conuiinnity auil work place will autcunatically he \'aluabU\ He 
criticized thi* nature of the emphasis Sidney Marlaud had placi*d 
on career education, saying that job phicenieut alone was not satis- 
factory evidiMice of a tpiahty program. He said fjuile pointedly, 
in looking at tlie career education models, that nuicms would not 
support employer-managed programs witli no union voice in the 
policii*s, nor would unions **. . . permit the erosion of the negotiated 
waives structure/' ^ He indicated that this will be a dilfieult jMoblem 
to overcome if action h aruing beeonuvs a popular notion— along with 
till* e(()ially larger probhMU of couip(*tition for jobs. 

Ac MiKornv; A(a:Nc iKs-Johu Stauavage, Kxecutive Secretary 
of tlie Secondary (!ouunission of the North Central Association. 
g(MieraIly expressed support of the action learning idea as cme 
alternative. \\c indicated lliat at h»ast the NCA. as one regional 
accreilitiug ageucv. was making efforts to increase the flexi!)ihty ol 
its stanthirds to aeconunodale this uoutraditional mode of educa- 
tion. The gnich^hnes and principh»s articulated in the Stanavage 
paper an* well done and would be useful for planning purposes. 

In a working paper for his governing board to consider. 
Stanavage proj)os(*s to aUer th(» approacli for accrediting **non- 
standard" schools or tliose Iieavily conunitted to action learning as 
tl)eir primary instruetioual mod(». The acceptance and evahiatiou 
process wouKl hv rather umv like tUv accrediting procedure \CA 
uses for coUeges and universities which is judging schools on the 
basis of how well the\ uicet their stated goals. 
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Sivn. DKi'Ain .MKNT or Kurt .xiioN-Holu'it Sij^inon, Director 
«>l llu- Norlli Carolina liiti nisliip Olfitc of the Nortli Carolina State 
Hoanl ol lidmation. rcportcti that most state education agencies 
liaxe t{i\<'n student action learning projects a low priority. His 
oHiee serxes to arrange, manage, and adxocate "service-learning" 
internships lor colh-ge students. Signion discussed problems asso- 
eiatj'd with defining worthwhile tasks lor students and recruiting 
students and looperating agencies. A form for rating such intern- 
ships was presented. This lorn) would he u.seful in evaluating 
relationships between the intern and agency, lie indicated that his 
ollices lunctiou is to bridge the gap between public agencies needing 
help and students desiring such experiences. 

Research and Evaluation 

Hichard Crahaiu. Director of Kducatioii Programs for ACTION, 
reported on his own survey of research which has been done on 
learning through e\j)erience. Among the findings * that he reported 
were the iollowins<;: 

1. TUv inusi (iMiirnon piaitin- is for .schools to grant acadnnie 
irnlits on llir hasis c»l tirni' sprnt in work tvxpnuMUv or voluntarv 
srrvitr-a tvpiial rvamplr ininht to tMinati* owv classroom hour with 
two or thriM* hours on the* job. 

2. If thr honrs prr wrrk in ai tion h aminj; situations do not mcrd 
! >. thvtv is ap[)arc»ntly no ad\'cTst» vttvvt on acadc^rnic achioxenirnt. 

3. 'I'hrrc is hltlr rinpirii al cx idrncr supporting thr cnntnUion that 
thr aitinn ItMrninti program results in .sought-lor alJri-tiVf growth of 
aih)lrs( cuts. 

•1. ViMuit; prisons uhu havr cNpcrirun il rrprati^d faihirr in school- 
ing and work ut-ril tn aihicvt* sntit^ss hrfow a "tipping point" in their 
prrsnnalitv occurs that will result in greatii M^li-confich iuu* and optinusni. 

o. Mi'uial tasks in aitinn Icarnini; progran»s do litth* for niiddlf 
riass stndrnts and ina\ actnally haxc nrgativi* cficvts on tin* poor. 

(). Work f\p<'ricni(» in jobs which arc innncdiatclv avaihihlc sirin 
ti) iturrasr thr ihancrs ol ^rttin^; and krrping surh johs, and stndrnts 
who lia\r h.ul work rsprrirnn' iruil to rarn liighrr wagrs and rt^port 
Urratrr joh satist.u tion. 

• IhUl . pp. 7^i•S0. 
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7. As a gi'ticnil lulf. 60 to 70 piMXi'iit of tiic skills lU'otliHl in a job 
arc ac(iiiin'tl on tln' job. 

S. Aftt'i- lu'ing out ot hi};h s( h(M)l for fivo yoars. only one person 
in five plans to remain in tlu' otenpation he ehose in stliool and the 
new career choices reported tend not to be toward closely related careers. 

Krnst Stronisdorfer, Associate Professor of Econouu'cs at 
Indiana University, discussed problems of designing research on 
action learning programs. He indicated that it was important for 
school people to learn more about the optinnmi mi.v of time spent 
in (a) formal learniuj, (b) on-the-job learning, (c) labor market 
work, (d) non laber Miarket work, and (e) leisure. He was par- 
ticularly concerned af)Out research problems imposed on the bias 
inherent when students are permitted to select whether or not they 
will enter action learning programs. He proposes random a.ssign- 
ment of students to experimental and control groups as a means of 
eliminating such bias. 

Action Learning Projects 

The section of the report on action learning projects is very 
limited, and two of the three programs reported deal with higher 
education. A far better soiuce for examples of action learni ig pro- 
gratns is The Greening of the High School.'' This volume reports a 
three day confercjice cosponsored by EFL and /I/D/E/A/, two in- 
stitutions supported by the Ford and Kettering foundations. It was 
attended by some 35 persons with rea.sonable balance among gov- 
ernment, foundations, private and professional organizations, and 
public .school practitioners. None of the participants could be iden- 
tified as curricidum specialists frouj either the university or public 
school sectors. 

At this conference, former Counnissioucr of Education Harold 
Howe articulated his proposed "Ten Commandments" which fol- 
lowed themes consistent with several of these national reports. The 
examples of action learning programs are highly readable and in- 
clude references to sources of further information. 

••' Hulh WfinsUKk. The C.reemnfi of the High School. New York: 
Eduiatioiuil Futilitifs l.ahurulorv. 197.3. 88 pp. Also avuiluble upon order 
fnim IDEA. P.O. llox 628, Davlnn, Ohit» 45419. 
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Aiiioiig tlif Njiiions examples of action learning programs 
(U'scrilu'tl wen-; " "Five 0'C:l()ck High" in Las Vegas; the Con- 
necticut CAtiwu Action (Jronp involving students in political activi- 
ties to iinproNc the environment; the Monroe High Scliool in New 
York City which brings the outside world into the schoolhouse; the 
Himiau Hesources Center in Pontine, Michigan, which aifords varied 
learning opportunities in a conununity-school setting. 

The report discusses some of the space and faculty implications 
of a different kind of high school program. Ohstacles to change are 
res iewetl witli suggestions made for accelerating the change process. 

Oregon is one state that has pioneered in revising the high 
.school program through new State Board of Education regulations ' 
whicli specify "survival competencies" required for graduation. 



« Ihiti. pp. :V2-X]. 

' Dalf I'ariu ll. 'Survival (.nmpi'tfmii-N: New Oregon C;raduatic)n Re- 
qiiimiionts." luluaitiimat Laulcrship :il (T);; .390.92; Kt'bruarv 1^74. 



6. National Panel on High Schools 
and Adolescent Education 



In carlv 1972 Assistant Srcivtarv for Education Sidnov MarUind 
instincted a pane*! of sonif 22 prisons to anuly/.c' the strengths and 
wraknrsses of tUv nation s high schools in terms of their service to 
individuals and society at huge and to then make reconnnendations 
for improvenient. The panel was chaired by John Henry Martin and 
inchuhnl an interdisciphnary mix of scholars from economics, 
sociology, psychology, management, and lunnan development. The 
panel inelndc^d two students, four U.S. Office of Education staff 
memhers, and one [mictieing .school superintendent. Some 24 
background pa[)ers wen* tleliv c*red, and the panel also visited schools 
and interviewed (»tlucational leaders. 

The sunnnary used in this re[)ort was ol)tained from an unpulv 
lished ujunuscript ' prepared for the panel but no information was 
obtained as to when full publication of the report is due. Becau.se 
of the tentative and unpublished nature of this information regard- 
ing the paneFs work, and l)ecause .some of the papers are repetitious, 
only the nuijor points of view that differ from those in the other 
reports arc discusstal here. 

The Panel's Analyses 

Following are some of the major observations in the papers: 

1. Thvrv is a growing pnhlic awarctifss of tlu' inahilit\' of the high 
scliool to sen t- its youth, and tliat typical "stiahMit control" mt»asurt»s can- 
not he apphfd. 

'John Hcmy NfaiHn. "C.hairnuurs Dinost." T.S. Department of Health, 
Ktluealioo. atjd U'elfair. Offico of Ktlmalion. Panel on High Schools and 
.\tlolesceiit Ktlutation. Miinengraphc»cl. .April 1974. 
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2. It is nupliasizrd thai the Iiiyli school r(»lains the crucial functions 
nt traiiMiiittiiiu our culture and history, and providing preparation for 
adulthood and citizenship. 

3. Tlu» present .s\steni ol schooling isohites 14-17 year tiUls fruni 
\nnnger ehikhen and aiUih.s* and from other iustitutious in the 
ci)nnnnnity. 

4. Schools have tendt»(l to nnd(»restiinat(» the significance of t-arlier 
maturation in tlie present iieui'ratiou and instead are expected to serv<» 
a bahysittini; function or, as tlu* paui*! put it, we maintain hi^h schools 
as 'aging vats.** 

5. The basic purposes for which high schools exist are not well 
served h\ the prc^seut cnrricuhnn structurt*. 

B. 1*lier(» is a greater ne(»d for comprehensive t'dneation than for 
preservation or e\tension of the comprehensive high school c(mcept. 

7. High schools havt* pnivcMi to hi* tlu* most difficult institution to 
cliange fmulamentally, \et. while nuniy \u\\v vvvy large enrollnicnts, 
there* has heeti only limited application of behavioral science knowledge 
about organizations to this levi^l of si hooling. 

S. High schools have accepted responsibility for more tasks than 
they are capabU* i>f fidhlling. and thus they are marginal institutions with 
respt*et to uiauy tasks assumed. 

Summary of Recommendations 

It will be useful to the reader to scrutinize carefully the papers 
prepared for this paueKs report. Althougb this groups processes 
apparently are not as clearly conceived as those of the National 
Couunissiou on the Heform of Secondary Education, its focus is 
sonu»what broatler in scop(» and dexelops a snudler munber of 
issues perhaps more thoroughly. This group's efforts, as originally 
re<{uest(»d In Dr. Marland, are dir cted more toward the possible 
role the federal government might play in stinnilating needed 
change in the education of atloli»sceuts. 

Tlu*se papers echo others in calling for extension of the high 
school out in the coninuMiity in a broad sense. The contributions of 
other agencies should hv identified and used. Programs calling for 
joint participation of adolescents and adults are urged. The arts, 
career education, and go\ernnu'nt are cnrricular areas thought to 
be particularly appropriate for such an approach. Authentic student 
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involvciiuMit ill novmiiiii^nt, not just loVvu ivprt'sentation, is advo- 
cattul ScluM)liim sliouUl hv provided during hours other than the 
reguhu' school day. 

Opporti initios for increased work experience could he provided 
through a Coniinnnity Career Kducation Center. Harriers to student 
op[H)rtiiiiities for work experience and volunteer service should he 
removed. 

Alternative schools for meeting specialized student needs in 
.such areas as joiiriialisin or the arts should l)e provided as a way 
to decentralize lartje .schools and should he xworv responsive to the 
deep interests some adolescents have alread)' accpiir'nl Community 
ba.sed sites or satellite centers for learning are strongiy emphasized. 

Reduction of compnlsory attendance at all-day sessions to a 
two-to-four hour day is recommended. If students denunistrate they 
cannot handle such freedom, the compulsory time would be in- 
creased, hut high sc1k)o1s are urged to move away from their baby- 
sitting function. 

Citizen and student participation are urged as .schools under- 
take changes in their structure and program. Tryouts of new 
programs should he carried out in limited situations rather than 
completely converting a system before effects are known. 

Considerable attentit)n is given to the economics of present 
staffing patti^ ns ami new ways of .scheduling and arranging students 
and ttuichers logetluu- are urged. The National Institute of Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Offici* of Kducation are called upon to support 
research on the change procivss. Although the need f(n^ .such research 
is not well articulated in this manii.script, the panel touches on this 
critical arva in disc ussing the problem of nonresponsive institutions 
and bureaucratic structures. 

Ihe panel recommends that a comprehensive education for 
adolescents iiicludi'S experiences in what they call five 'Vurricular 
domains.'' These are briefly described under the headings of (a) 
personal vahies, (b) citizi^nship, (c) the art.s, (d) the humanities, 
and Ic) t(vhnics or career education. Presmnably the final report 
will develop these "domains" more thoroughly .so they can be 
.scrutinized. Kven in this brief form, more attention is given to the 
substantive curriculum i.ssues which are not well covered in the 
other reports and which will be discussed in the final chapter of 
this book. 
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Another signifieant kUw is iiitroduaHl dealing witli increasing 
. . thr power and consequences of education" rather than reducing 
the coni|nilsorv attendance age reiitiirenients, All the other reports 
make the assumption that action learning is the desirable, indeed 
perhaps the only way to motivate* many adolescents. The prac- 
ticality ot the action learuint; idea in large urban centers remains 
to be seen. Sending thousands oC M-hS year olds out into the 
coinnuniity would create an enormous addition to the labor market. 
The alternative, of course, is to make instruction more powerful 
and vital. Hopefully there are a few believers around willing to 
cxperiineut in this direction. 
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7. A Curriculum Critique 



The half-dozen national reports reviewed here reflect much 
concern for the aile(|Ui.c\ and vitality of the higli school. Such 
concern is voiced whether In- the foundations, the federal jrovern- 
nient, or tin- professional association for secondary school principals. 
In VYAuy respects, the reconmuMidations of these studies support 
programs that have actually been emerging in more responsive 
schools during the past few \ears. It is my hope, however, in spite 
of my own recognition of the urgency of tiie present need for vital- 
izing the high school program, that caution should and will he 
exercised in responding to man\- of the proposals that have been put 
forward in these reports. 

One senses a sort of defeatism and an anti-intellectual stance 
in these reports. Some of the panelists appear to have made the 
assumption that adcjuate schooling is unlikely to be made available 
to most adolescents. Again, an increasing responsibility for career 
education is implied repeatedly with public education assuming the 
costs. School officials will, therefore, need to decide on these tv/o 
issues and to guide impleujentation accordingly. 

Alternative Paths to Graduation 

Many of the reconmiendations seem to this writer to have merit 
and the most often reciuring ideas are sunnnarized in th*' listing that 
follows. Generallx- the reports encourage schools to broaden the 
paths that high school students woidd have as options for seeking 
the diploma. 

1. Action Leflrn/ng-Designing programs that arc generally 
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located out in thr coiniinjiiity in public work or social service situa- 
tions hilt that are not menial in nature; these experiences wonUl bo 
either paid or noupaid. 

2. In-Out r«/^'ni.y— Providing encouragement for students to 
enter and to leave formal schooling for work, .service, or travel 
without penalty or disfram hisement, presumably vetunnng when 
better motivated; voucher plans would be used to facilitate this idea. 

Compctenaj Tvstin^AUirUf /\(/mmion.v--Developing pro- 
granis which assure that students wlio can ''test out of a subject arc 
giv en the opportmn'ty to do so; and which encourage students who 
are ready to enter higher eihu ation institutions at earlier ages. 

4. Altermtiie SWiOo/s-Liuger school systems are urged to 
develop specialized (as contrasted with comprehensive) higb 
schools in order to increase their pupil-retaining power. Other 
alternative schools might be (organized within larger institutions, 
hut might concentrate on particular areas such as the arts ov a 
carcrr field, or on fundanuMitall\ different .school environments (for 
example, less reginu'uted, or broader student participation in set- 
ting goals). 

5. Basic Skills Comiwtcncies--\U\c\\ encouragement is given 
to schools to increase their efiorts in assuring that certain minimmii 
competenciivs be recpiired for graduation in such areas as mathe- 
matics, reading, and coniposition. Students would be expected to 
assume* more responsibility to see that the.se competencies are 
reached. 

6. Career Education—Swvvix] reptvits have recommendations 
for hiiping yomig people make a smoother transition to the work 
world. Action learning experiences in work-study programs and 
social service pn^jects are reconunended, along with new roles for 
agencies other than schools to perforn). 

7. Cofumunitij Edmation Centers-T\\v establi.sbment of edu- 
cational institutions away from the conventional setting are recom- 
mended to serve people of all ages, not just youth. The.se wcnild be 
similar to conununity schools ])ut would have broader functions for 
helping direct learners of all ages toward experiences from wliich 
they might bt^nefit. Schools operating at other than regular school 
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hours arc fuccMirairi'a in this coinii'ction. This proposal would also 
aim ai reducing age segregation, a concern also mentioned in the 
repors. 

Although the recoriunendations themselves touch on a much 
larger variety of toi)ies, advocacy of these alternative paths to 
graduation will come througli strongest to persons who may he 
involved in interi)reting what they mean for a school situation. 

Criticisms of the Recommendations 

Three of the panels or conniiissions did not have any high 
school principals or curricnhnii specialists among their nieinhership. 
()1 a total of 49 persons in the three groups, there were two prac- 
titioners. While a mix of persons from various disciplines is useful, 
a hetter rei)resentatiou of stndents, females, teache-s, principals, 
and memhers of minority groups would likely have caused any of 
the panels to prohe certain issues more deeply. In addition, the 
following criticisms can be made of the reports, with certain 
exceptions noted. 

1. SrJioo] C7(m«/c-\'irtiially no attention was given to the 
problem of .school climate, .some aspects of which ari* highly dis- 
tracting or annoying to many students. Inadetpiate teacher-student 
personal relationships, petty rules, regimentation, and lack of a 
tiusting relationship are realities h)r students in many .schools. A 
humanistic climate in .schools can be fostered and can do much 
to overcome other inadecjuacies of the secondary school setting. 

2. l-utiurs Onciitati<m-Lm\v significant di.scussion was pro- 
vided to help principals or cnrricninm specialists to look ahead in 
cnrrienlnm planning. Apparently operating on a social utility basis 

of curriculum making, tlie reco lendations focus more on today's 

need than on that of the years ahead. Little concern was expressed 
for the nature of the .society that today's youth should be helping to 
create. No rationale appears for a recommendation calling for a 
two-to-four hour school day during an era in which knowledge is 
accmnnlating at an accelerating rate. 

3. Curriculum Content and Learning Strategics-ln recent 
\ears the high .sehool has been asked to "add on" or to "integrate" 

r- <} 
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iiistrnc^tioii cUmHiii; witli sodal or prrsoiuil roiicvnis such as drugs, 
SOX, leisnn*, iMiviroiuiRMit, morality, doatli, highway fatalities, plus 
consiiincr rdncatiou aiul ctiiiiic studios. Tlio Commission on the 
Hei'orm of Secondary Kducation cMicouragcs "global education/' and 
the Office of Kdncation report might \v(»ll amplify its brief descrip- 
tions of the eurrieuhnn fields it proposers. 

Otherwise, tiie reports provide litth* help in siiifting away from 
the traditional curriculum which has so long dominated the high 
school. No new sense of direction for th(» school's curriculum 
emerges from thes(» reports except that learning should he more 
experiential. Ther(»for(\ it nn'giit be anticipated that the "patch-on* 
curricnlum will continue since, most assuredly, an accelerated rate 
of social chang(» will produce new demands to wiiich the schools 
will be expect(»d to respond. Nevertheless, one encouraging element 
is contained in these recommendations: the schools are asked to 
limit the number of goals ()r tasks for which they must accept 
respon.sibility. 

4. Change Mechanisms-OwXy the Office of Education report 
gives much indication of how difficult it is for the high school us an 
institution to change. Tlu* reconmiendations calling for the federal 
gov(*rnment to pro\ ide help to middle management are overdue and 
are encouraging. Applications of behavioral science techniques to 
the school organization will be necessary if high schools are to be- 
come more responsi\'(» and relevant. If a system of renewal can be 
built into the curriculum, there is .some hope that schools will be 
better a])le to hold tlieir students and to serve their needs more 
effecti\ eK\ As many larger school districts have decentrali/ed, it has 
be(Mi tvpical for a whole new set of organizational problems to 
emerge. There must be built-in flexibility and vitality in the.se new 
programs if they are to provide the responsiveness that is being 
sought. 

Present Curriculum Deficiencies 

The dominant pattern of curriculum organization in high 
schools can best he describ(»d as subject-centered. Although in recent 
\ ears there has been some change in the grade placement of subjects 
such as sci(Mic(\ history, or mathematics, students still take courses 
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wliidi arc pretty iniicli liiniteil to acaclemic content drawing on one 
subject field. Teacliers are trained and classes are scheduled for 
this kind of curriculuni pattern. 

Attempts to alter this pattern substantively have appeared 
througii such descriptors as the core or common learnings curricu- 
lum. Team teaching for a time was thought to be a way of orga- 
nizing schools to overcome the separate subjects curriculum. 
Advocates of such interdisciplinary approaches have generally not 
fared very well because of tradition and resistance to change since 
both the public and the academicians fear that the contribution of a 
particular "discipline" will thereby be diminished. 

The case for a more interdisciplinarv approach to the curricu- 
lum has l)een made elsewhere by several persons.^ Some contend 
that tlie lack of vitality of the present high .school curriculum is due 
to its failure to come to grips with many issues about which young 
people are highly concerned. Some examples are the following: 

... On the issue of our deteriorating environment and resource 
scarcit)-, only a few schools have developed instructional programs 
which draw on the economic, political, and scientific aspects of the 
problem. Young people are tlnis ill equipped to come to grips with 
the many forces operating to minimize any real progress on the issue. 
Not inucli progress can ever be expected by teaching just the 
history or just the scientific aspects of pollution, 

... In the arts, a few unified humanities courses are being 
taught but most students have only limited opportunities in this 
area except for those in performance groups. As a result, there is 
a distinct garishness about the architecture in many communities 
and cultural events struggle for survival even in metropolitan areas. 
Our tastes for motion pictures have been "leveled" to the point at 
which sex and violence seem to be the only topics that will draw 
wide audiences. 

. . . Most students (Americans) liave only the barest notion of 
the economics of private enterprise, inflation, recession, prices, or 
unemployment. Until there is broad public understanding as to 
which social group suffers when a given corrective policy is insti- 

' Set' ivspt'ciiilly: Honald J. Hyman, editor. Approaches in Curriculum. 
Eiiglcwood Cliffs. .Now Jorscy: I'lviiticv-Hall, Inc., 1973. 22-5 pp. 
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tiitod, ii can hv anticipatial that tedious del)ates over union and 
maiiai^cnuMit roles in private enterprise will continue hut nothing 
will be resolved based on comprehension of the values ultimately 
involved. 

The typical curricnlar experii»nce, then, might be depicted as 
shown in Figiu'e 1. It is a subject-centerinl, traditional curriculum 
in which the subjects serve not as means, but as ends in themselves. 
Students tend to know more about Monroe's earlv ni;ieteenth cen- 
tur) presideno' than they do about the nature of U.S. involvement 



Subiect Fields 




Figure 1; Approximate time spent in various subject fields by most 

14-18 year olds. 
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ill Vict Nam, U thv "aging vat" criticism is even partially tiue, 
is there any hope for changing this situation? 

Toward a Purposeful Curriculum Organization 

Sonic observers have held that the major movements in ediica- 
lioii such as ciirriciihnn reform, innovation, anil accoimtahilily have 
focused more on form than function. Actually a traditional subject 
matter curriculum can he perpetuated whether by team teaching or 
liy an individual teacher. We must stop avoiding the question as 
tt) what schools are for and design a curriculum pattern which 
compels attention to those fundamental purposes that are important 
to students and essential to society. 

It is fashionable to assign laluls or acronyms to new or proposed 
programs. This tendency is avoided here by simply suggesting a 
curriculum organized around five clusters or study areas-(a) 
learning skills, (b) health, physical education, and leisure, (c) 
career education, (d) cultural studies, and (e) societal studies. An 
appro.\imalion of time allocation considerations for each cluster is 
depicted in Tigure 2. 




6 — ^ 

Years ol Ago 



Figure 2: Proposed Time /'locations for Five High School 
Curriculum Clusters. 
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Tliis proposal assnini's tliat tlii'vo avo common learnings neces- 
sary lor all citi/ciis in a deniomtic society, and that the time 
nnphasis nnist shift us studcMits get older. The alternative school 
movement is. in the opinion ol the writer, ii healthy one since it is 
facilitating ni't-ded ehangi-s in the schools. However, this movement 
hegs the ipii'stion. for i-Naniple. as to what the school's yo\o simll he 
in transmitting the cultural heritage of the Western world. Accord- 
ing to thi' proposal, as sHulents progress toward the upper grades, 
ji decri-asing amount of time at the secondary level will he spent on 
learning skills. Conversely, increasing amounts of time would he 
spent ill cultural studies. It is here that more extensive use of the 
ecnnimmity at large shoiild he undertaken as repeatedly recom- 
n!/nded in the proposals for refornnng high schools. 

Curriculum Clusters 

The five stud\' areas propositi are the following: 

1. /.t'(/iMii»g .S/d7/.s-Mathematics, reading, listening, writing, 
localional .skills, self reliance, independent study, prohlem .solving, 
refleclivi' thought, and grtHip techni(|iies-these are illustrative of 
till- learning skills all students need to fjn»ction adequately in the 
other ciirricuhun clusters. 

2. Health. Plujsical Education, and /.eivMit'-ENperiences in 
this chister would focus on physical development, imderstanding 
nutrition principli-s and health hazards, wise usi! of leisure time, 
and analysis of alternative life styles, ami would emphasize lifetime 
.sports on a par with interscholastic ct)mpetition. 

Career l'.dueat\on-'y\\\s proposal may well place somewhat 
less i-mphasis on career i-ducaliou than would proposals by other 
persons. Ilowevi-r. this field would take its place alongside other 
important ari>as of study and all stuilents would he provided oppor- 
tunities for study and discussion of the work ethic and occupational 
alteruativi's helori' heginuing work-stud\ i-xperiences. Figure 2 
does compel alU'nliou to tlie rt-lalivi' euipliasis a school w<nild place 
on tliis area. Curricuhun developnienl in the area should begin by 
cart'Cul anal> sis of tlie scliool's pu po.ses in pri-paring youth for the 
work world. I'specially with regard to tin- contributions to be made 
by iudu.str\ and those b\ the .school di.strict. 

•I. Cultural .S/w(/ie.v-Thi' curricuhun woidd Jitilize subjects 
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siicli as ait. iimsif. sjurt-li. i-lliiiic studies, and the Immanities to 

focus on the agreed upon concepts derstandings, and skills that 

mv to he sought and that are hest learned through the arts. This 
unified approach would place heavy emphasis on nnilticultural 
education as the vehicle f(»r cr<'ating an understanding of cultural 
phnalisin as one of the major goals of our society. 

5. Societal Stiulws-This duster would provide the hasis for a 
hroad citi/enship education designed to improve the participation 
and coping skills of youth. .A needs assessment process which may. 
for example, reveal that the community ranks citi/.eu.ship fourth on 
a listing of goals has some initial value. Vet. such knowledge is 
(|uickly .seen to have only limited value for the eurriciduni loader. 
Starting points in curriculum construction woidd he identification 
of iMjpt)rtant instructional goals related to such issues as governance, 
resource .scarcity, population, enviromuent, interglohal dependency, 
the U.S. ec(jnouiy. poverty, and stereotyping. .Such suhjcct.s as 
history, .science, math, government, sociology, and economics would 
he u.sed to deliver a unified instructional program that wocdd help 
students understand tiie values and the social policies that are 
implicit in these issues. Traditional subjects would continue to he 
used in each duster, hut toward the purposes estahlislicd f«r each 
area rather than as separate subjects in tliem.selves. 

This proposal is certainly not new or necessarily imiquo. What 
is unitpie is the propitiousness of the timing. While a few decades 
ago was ohviously not a ri[)e time for tlu- social reconstructionist. 
today may he different. In just the past decade most American.s 
lia\e experit'uced the syujptoms which make it clear that our .social 
and economic system is in ilifficulty. NN'hether it he a gas or oil 
shortage, an unhahuiced checking account, or dismay at the moralitv 
of our political leadership, the signs are discouraging. Actuallv. the 
schools have always been intended to shape the societv rather than 
simply to reflect it. 

Perhaps now that ideal can become a reality. This proposal 
tor starting curriculum construction fnmi five curriculum clusters 
must start with an iil.a made acceptable by the accountahilitv 
tnovenu'ut-that of clarifying instructional goals. It is much more 
important to think first of the .schools' overall purposes before 
instructional goals are formulated. 
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It will 1)0 tiiiii'-coiisuiuinj; to work tluoiigh purposes and objec- 
tives witliin these cimienhmi clusters, yet this, ui the opinion of 
the author, nutst be the starting point. 

Once this beginning luis been accomplished, we will realize 
that interdiscipliuarv teaching will be rciiuircd. This realization will 
mandate considerai)le cllort in staff development activities for 
teachers. However, when directed toward s>ich ends, a device such 
us team teaching may well endure longer than it has to date in 
many i^cliools. Other innovaticms in organization, technology, or 
oirriculum will prove usef>d in dev eloping a powerful instructional 
program in each area when the) are selected to facilitate a revamped 
curriculum. 

The oirriculum clusters say nothing about learning strategies. 
It is (juite likely that action learning programs reconimended in this 
booklet by various groups will be useful along with other strategies. 
Elsewhere I have suggested that we have tended to igncre much of 
what has been discovered through research about teaching and 
learning. Application of the components of an instructional theory'' 
nnist be an integral part of moving toward the cluster idea. 

This paper has reviewed several major recommendations for 
improving the nation's high schools. Programs such as action learn- 
ing, alternative schools, sliortening the school day or the years in 
school can he interpreted as indications that the student population 
and school i)atrons are seeking educative paths other than the 
traditional high school program. It has been argued that caution 
should 1h' exercised lest "trivialization" of schooling set in and that, 
indeed, a relevant school can be envisioned if we are able to change 
the high school institution significantly. 

There can be little optimism for a "tinkering approach" in 
clianging the curriculum, "^'et finidanientally I believe that student, 
teaclier. and patron support can be obtained for the revisions implied 
bv the five curriculum clusters proposed iierc. One is bard pres.sed 
to justify proposals for less education or for turning large numbers 
of students out into the community before the>' are etpiipped with 
better skills and understanding of the institutions in the conimunity 
than our schools now prov ide. 

-Sff: Coriloii CiiwiUi. "Compniu'iits nf an InstriKUnual Theory." 
tUluiutiniuil /.* «</<rv/ii/> "H (5): 42T-3(); l-ehruary 1974. 
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